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THE OLD AND TOE NEW 

How amall this world of ours is, and how close 
we are, all unknowing, to one another \ I had 
set out to write the story of the Old Town with 
no thought that it touched the land across the 
seas and its people in any closer way than through 
these pages, and through the abiding affection 
of a few of its children who, like myself, have 
wandered far from home. And while I wrote 
there fell into my hands the account of a sale of 
some building lots half a dozen years ago, in 
Jersey City, part of a property which for three 
hundred years had belonged to the Van Rinpeii 
family. And the Van Kiepen name was shown to 
mean "from Ribe" — the Old Town itself. 1 U- 
ts the historical record : 

From the port of Ribe then; sailed in April, 
1663, a ship bearing the name Te Bonte Knc, mean- 
ing "The Brindle Cow/' bound for New Amst< .-r- 
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dam with eighty-nine passengers aboard. Among 
lli'iu was one Juriuen Tomasson, a citizen of Ribe, 
who, four years after reaching these shores, mar- 
ried Pryntje Ilenmms — to he exaet, mi May 25, 
1667; and died on September 12, 1695. From 
their union sprang two well-known families, one 
that twisted the Danish name of Jergen (Juriacn 
in the record) into Jurianae, which later became 
Yearance; and the other the Van Riepen, or Van 
Ripen, family, which thus preserved the ikuiu: of 
thfl Old Town in its purity of pronunciation. For 
Ribe is proiiDimrci! Reebe. The Germans to this 
day call it Ripen on their maps. 

It did more than preserve the mere name — it 
kept its spirit alive. In the chronicles of the 
Revolution preserved in his home state wo read 
of a Lieutenant Daniel Van Riepen/ one of the 
descendants of the Juriaen who came over in Te 
Bonte Koe, being captured by the Royalists and 
imprisoned in the old Sugar House with other 

1 Tho full ntory may l« roud in the " History of Hudson 
County," where my friend, Rev. R. AnuVrwn, or the Danish 
ohurrh in Brooklyn, un indefatigable dclvc-r, OMVttod this 
chip of tin old bknfci 
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patriots* He moat have buna- the. marks uf t]m 
haidahipa they suffered there, for when he wiw 
brought before ft court-m&rttft] m ETobokea to b$ 

tried and sin it U D rebel, he was mggod iirul with- 
out uniform or distinctions of rank. Asked by 
thfl presiding judge why he came thus, being itn 
officer, In* made reply: "It is nut clothee or arm* 
trm t make tin- man." 

"What then?" sneered his accuser, one Van 
Horst. 

"This, sir!" said Van Kiepcn, and smote his 
breast- proudly. U In-rear the British officer who 
attended ordered that he be released. 

"lie is a man," he said. "Were I ten times a 
prisoner, I could give no better answer." And 
the patriot went free. 

So the old world and the new have met, and the 
Old Town won the day once more, this time far 
from home, with the best of all weapons, — the 
manhnu.l ih.it is its hall-mark wherever its chil- 
dren arc found. 
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^ The other day P when I 
was busy in my garden, 
I heard the whir of swift 
wings and saw a flight 
of birds coming from the 
hills in the east. Some- 
■/;£■ Kof^i thing in the way in which 

they flew stirred me with 
a sudden thrill, :tnd I 
BtOOd up, feeling forty years younger all at oner. 
"Blackbirds," said Mike, looking aloft, but 1 
knew better. I watched them wistfully, with eager 
hope, and when they were over me and 1 saw their 
orange bills, I knew that I had not been mis- 
taken. Tlu-y were starlings, beloved friends of 
my boyhood, come across the seas at last after 
all these years, looking for me, perhaps. It 
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seemed as if it must be so, and I dropped spade and 
trowel, and took up hammer and saw to make 
boxes for them as I used to, so that they might 
know I was waiting to welcome them. I am wait- 
ing now. Every day I look to see if my feathered 
chum ia there, perched at my window. And he 
will come, I know. For he cannot have forgotten 
the good times we had in the long ago. 

You see, we grew up together. Almost the 
earliest thing I remember is the box at my bed- 
room window which the first rays of the rising sun 
struck in spring. Thru, us soon ns ever the winter 
snows were gone and the daffodils peeped through 
the half-frozen crust, some morning there would 
be a mighty commotion in that box. Black shad- 
ows darted in and out, and a great scratching and 
thumping went on. And while I lay and watched 
with heart beating fast, — for was not here my 
songster playmate back with the summer and the 
sunlight on his burnished wing? — out he came 
on (he peg for a sidelong peep at my window, 
and Bat and whistled the old tune, nodding to 
the bare trees he knew with his brave promise that 
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presently Jack Frost would l>n btaiflhed for good, 

and alJ would be right. Was he not there to 
prove it? And it was even so. The summer 
right on his trail always. 
The weeks passed, and the Old Town lay buried 
in a dreamy sea of blossoming ciders. In field tod 
meadow the starling was busy from early dawn till 
the aun was far in the west; for his young, of 
whom there was always a vigorous family, — and 
oh ! the glorious blue eggs we loved to peep at 
before Mrs. Starling had taken them under hor 
wing, — had a healthy appetite Mini required no 
end of grubs and worms. But wfaothfid they went 
to sleep early or he thought they had had enough, 
always when the setting sun gilded the top of tho 
old poplar, he would come with all his friends and 
sing his evening Bong. In the very top brani'lie-. 
swaying with the summer wind, they would sit 
and whistle the clear notes in the minor key I 
hear yet when I am worn and tired, and that lell 
me that some day it will all mine hark, the Joy and 
the sunshine of the young days. It was for turn 
I turned my boyish hands t<> their first labor of 
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love. I made him a house of an empty starch box, 
and later on, when I had learned carpentering, I 
built for his family a tanontiot of three flats that 
hung by my window many years after I knew it 
no more. I had long been absorbed in the fight 
with tenements made for human kind by builders 
with no such friendly feelings, when my father 
wrote that the winter storms hnd blown down the 
box and broken it, and that written inside in my 
boyish hand, they found these words: 

"This box is for starlings, but, by the great 

horn spoon, not for sparrows. 

"Jacob Rns." 

We did not like sparrows. They were cheeky 
tramps, good only to eat when there were enough 
of them. The starling was a friend. 

I suppose it was the near approach of the time 
of his going away, with the stork and the swallow, 
to leave us in the grip of the long winter, that 
made me in desperation try to cage him once. 
IIow I could, I don't know. Boys are boys every- 
where, I suppose. I made the cage with infinite 
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toil, caught my starling, and put him fa it, But 
when I saw him chining from tide t<> side strug- 
gling to get out to the trees and the graa* and 
the clouds, my heart smote me, and I tore the 
cage apart ami throw upen the window. It wuh 
many days lx*f ore* I could look my friend in the 
eye, and I was secretly afraid all winter that he 
would not come back. But he was a generous 
bird and bore no grudge. Next spring he was 
there earlier than ever, as if he knew. 

Never have I forgotten it ; it is to me as vivid 
as if it were yesterday, that black day when, with 
the instinct to "kill something" strong in m«-, I 
had gone out with my father's gun, and coming 
through the willows, met a starling on joyoiw 
.1 - iiu- meadow on the way to hi* nest. 
Up went the gun, and before I knew, I had shot 
him. I can see him folding his wings as he fell at 
my feet. I did not pick him up. I went home 
v, illi all the Bunlight gone out of the day. I have 
wliut umiiy living tilings since, more shame to me, 
lint never one that hurt like that. I had slain my 
friend. 
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But- neither have I forgotten the long peaceful 
twilights of summer when we drifted <iown the 
river in our boat, likening to the small talk of the 
mother duck with her young, and to the chattering 
of uncounted thousands of starlings in the reeds 
where they had settled for the night, settling too, 
as was proper, the disputes of the day before they 
went to sleep. If only men were always so wise. 
In the midst of it we would suddenly get on our 
feet and shout and clap our hands, and the flock 
wnnlii rue and rise and keep rising, farther and 
Earthor down the river, until the sky was darkened 
and the twilight became night, while the rush of 
the million wings swelled into rolling thunder. 
We stood open-mouthed and watched the mar- 
vellous sight, while the youngest crowded up 
close, half afraid. 

Ah, well ! they were the old days of sweet mem- 
ories, and here they have come back to me on the 
wings of the black starling. Who brought him, 
or how he came, I do not know, but glad am I. 
And while I am waiting for him to sound his mes- 
sage of cheer and good-will at my window, let me 
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try and hold fast awhile the Old Town we botb 
loved, and from which it must be that he has 
come straight. Else, why should he seek me our? 
Where the northernmost boundary post of the 
German empire, shaken by the rude blasts of the 
North Sc:i, points its black menacing finger tow- 
ard the little remnant of stricken Denmark, it 
stood a thousand years, a lonely sentinel with its 
face toward the southern foe. Kings were born 
and buried within its portals, proud bishops ruled 
it. armies fought for it, and over it, but all these 
things had passed away. Centuries before it had 
bidden good-by to the pageantry of royalty and 
courts, and had gone to sleep with its moaldering 
And it had slept ever since save when the 
tramp of armies stirred uneasy dreams; but they 
halted no longer at its gates. The snort of the 
iron horse, hitched to the nineteenth century, 
had not yet aroused it in my day. No shriek of 
steam whistle, scarce a ripple from the great world 
without, disturbed its rest. There was, indeed, a 
factory in town, always spoken of as the factory, a 
cotton mill of impossible pretensions, grotesque in 
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il-i medieval setting, and rlisrrediied liy pulilic 
opinion as a kind of flying in the face of tradition 
and Providence at oocc that invited sure disaster. 
When disaster did come, though it took the 
power of two empire* to bring it about, — it was 
an immediate result of the war of conquest waged 
by Germany and Austria against Denmark that 
drew the boundary line and built custom-houses 
within sight of the factory windows, — it was ac- 
cepted as a judgment any one could have foretold. 
But oven I bat bold intruder had never been guilty 
of the impropriety of whistling. The drowsy clat- 
ter of mill-wheels where blossoming lilacs dipped 
over garden walls into the loitering stream was 
the only sound of industry that broke the pro- 
found peace. The flour-mills were among the 
privileged traditions of the town. They had been 
handed down from father to son in unbroken suc- 
cession since the exclusive, right to grind the flour 
of the community had been granted to them by 
the early kings. No one had ever disputed that 
right. Perhaps it was not worth contending for; 
anyhow, it would have been useless. Could a 
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their young under the broad eaves, protected likfl 
their loftier neighbors by the general good-will of 
the people, and by the superstition that assigned 
sure misfortune, even if nothing worse than a 
plague of boils, to whomsoever should lay profane 
hand upon them. In the silent halls of the old 
cloister, where the echo of sandalled feet on stone 
floors seemed always to linger, — steps of good 
friars long since dust in forgotten graves, — they 
flew in and out, and though they built two nests 
for one, since they were given to raising two broods 
in the. brief summer, they did not wear their wel- 
come out. The turnkey patiently put up an extra 
shelf, for, old as was he, were not the swallows 

IrK.uis befdiv him? 

PonderoiiB whale-oil lamps swung across the 
streets in rusty chains that squeaked in every 

grant breeze a dismal accompaniment to the 
cry of the night watch. In such a sotting tinder- 
1 Mixes and quill pens seemed quite the thing. I 
well remember the distrustful resentment in which 
old teachers held the "English" (steel) pens. 
They still clung to the goose-quill, which no one 
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to-day would know how to cut. But the word 
"penknife" had meaning in those days. En- 
velopes were a still later discovery. Letters 
were folded and sealed with wax, and wo boys 
collected seals as the boys of to-day collect stamps; 
and a good deal more of variety and human in- 
terest there was in the collection. I mind the 
excitement when the first bottle of "Pennsyl- 
vania oil " came into our house. I fetched it my- 
self from the grocer's, bottled like beer at eight 
Bkil&llg a bottle. Very likely they were Lulwck 
Bkflliag, reminiscent of the middle- ages when tho 
Hansc Towns so thoroughly monopolized all trade 
in the North that their very coinage endured cen- 
turies after their League had ceased to be. Other 
things lasted. Their factors in foreign lands were 
bachelors, whether from choice or compulsion I 
do not know, and to this day the Danish word for 
bachelor is "Pebersvcnd," Le. pepper clerk, spices 
being a chief ware in their shops. Afl for the tele- 
graph, people shook their heads at it as a more 
than dubious American notion, though the un- 
doubted success of the first sewing-machine that 
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li.'ui come to town hod disposed them to lend a 
londent oar to Ha chJnu 

Above this little world of men the old Dorn- 
kirke reared its gray head, a splendid vision of 
the great things- that were. Travellers approach- 
ing the town saw it from afar, a. majestic pile 
against whose strong walls the town leaned with 
its lime-worn old houses and crooked streets 
as if seeking strength and comfort against the 
assault of the gathering years. Its square red 
tower was a landmark for skippers far out at 
pgft, The Dom itself was, and always had been, 
the heart and soul of the Old Town. It was ao 
win n the early Christian bishops built it in the 
twelfth century, for though kings abode in its 
shadow, they were their advisers and the real mas- 
ters of the city. It was even more so after the 
Reformation had clipped the wings of the clergy. 
With their power went the commerce and the 
prestige of the Old Town; there remained little 
but the Domkirke and the Latin School that had 
been part of it from the heginnirtg, and about these 
centred ila life and all il* nomml interest. There 
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were those, it is true, who dreamed of a return of 
the great days by wedding Ribe once more to the 
sea through a ship canal to deep water, but it was 
a dream that ended when they built a harbor at 
Esbjerg, a scant dozen miles away. After that 
the Old Town slept on, undisturbed by the world 

v/ithout. 

They were mighty men who built the Domkirke, 
and went far afield for the stone of which they 
reared it. There is none in Denmark, so they sent 
their ships over the North Sea and up the river 
Rhine for the gray stone of which they built. 
the walls, and in quarries on the Weser they found 
granite for the great pillars and sandstone for the 
lighter ones. They wrought in the fashion of 
ih.-ir day, but those that came after them and 
raised the great tower of burned brick had learned 
another that suited their purpose better; and so 
while the gentler Roman curve was that of the 
church, the tower stood forth in the massive 
strength of the Goth, as it had need, for it was the 
strong place of the burghers as the castle was the 
King's stronghold. Watchmen kept a constant 
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lookout from it in time* of war for an approaching 
enemy, and the great bell hung there, the "storm 
bell/' that called the people to arms. It had long 
been dumb in my day, for it waa feared that to 
ring it would imperil the tower. But when the 
juituinn storms bellowed about the gables of the 
Dom, sometimes we heard at dead of night a deep 
sinking note above the crash of falling tiles, and 
then we hugged our pillows close and held our 
breath to listen; for when the bell sang, it waa 
warning that the sea was coming in. 

The Old Town stood on a wide plain, the fertile 
marsh between it and the shore, behind it the 
barren heath, with no tree or shrub to break the 
sweep of the pitiless west wind. The very broom 
on the barrows, beneath which slept the old vi- 
kings, it cropped short on the side that, looked 
toward the sea they loved so well. Summer and 
winter it piped ita melancholy lay above their 
heads. At sundown the sea-fogs, rolling in over 
ih' lafid in a dense gray cloud, wrapped them in 
ih-sr damp embrace. There was no dike to pro- 
tect the coast, but beyond the shallows lay a 
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string of islands that within historic times had 
been torn from the mainland, and these stood the 
brunt of the onset when the North Sea was angry. 
But when the wind had blown hard from the west 
for days, as was its wont, and then veered to the 
nr-i-th, so l.lwit the waters from the irreat de&p were 
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massed in the inlet, then it was we heard the big 
bell sing in the tower. 

Morning broke after such a night, upon a raging 
ocean where at sunset there had been meadows 
and dry fields. Far as the eye reached only storm- 
tosscd waves were in sight. The shores were 
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strewn with perch and other fresh-wufcr fish thut 
ffi v driven up on tl<- pKTOWnt in shoals by 
the rushing tides, On the great causeway that 
stretched north and south, high above the flood 
level, cattle, hares, grouse, and field-mice huddled 
together in wretched, shivering groups. With 
break of day the butchers of the town went out, if 
going was at all possible, to bleed the drowning 
cattle that could yet be saved for food. Some- 
times the trip had to be made in boats, and even 
in the streets of the town these were in demand 
when the "M,unn-lliH)d " was lit its height. I 
reoollftot wry well seeing the water washing 
through the ground -story window* nf the ho linen 
down by the harbor. By ordinary tidee we wore 
(ban five mike from the sea. At such times, 
when the flood had surprised the cattle yet in 
the far-outlying p.-i.slitres, we heard news of dis- 
aster. The hardens had been slow in gaining the 
refuges provided for them, and had perished with 
their herds. 

If the flood came before the mail had got in, 
an anxious outlook was kept at the town gate, 
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where the sea could be seen rising higher and 
higher, threatening with each swell to wash 
qdt« over the roadway. White-painted posts 
were *ct on both sides of it to mark out the way 
for the driver even if water covered it knee- 
deep, but in spite of this precaution, the trip was 
full of peril. If the coach were blown over, or 
the team succumbed, the passengers had but a 
slim chance of escaping with their lives. On 
such nights a. band of resolute men gathered iu 
tin- -Inlt.-r of the farthest houses ready to go to 
the rescue on the first warning of danger. I ran 
very proud to be one of these when I was a big 
boy of sixteen. But big as I was when the sum- 
mons nunc and we sullied forth to bring the ex- 
< »l i( .mi in, it took all ray strength to stand 
against the furious blast. The waves k*at upon 
tin- causeway and were carried across it in a pelt- 
ing rain of brine that stung like whip-lashes. In 
water halfway to our waists, in utter darkness 
and numbed with cold, we groped our way tow- 

Cthe lighta of the town scarce a hundred 
i away. How that driver bad lived through 
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it, I shall never understand. The relief when wc 
reached shelter was great, but greater my pride 
when the stern old Amtmand, the chief govern- 
ment officer of the county, caught me by the 
shoulder end whirled dm uoand to have n look 
at thfi fellow who had lent him a hand in need. 
u 6trO&g boy/ 1 he said, and rapped mo smarlly 

with his ooDftj "Ih* b dub yet/ 1 wliich was praise 
indeed from bim. And I forgot that I me oold 
and wet through, in my pride 

They used to tell a story uf another Aintinand 
who, tafih from hlBflmig berth at (the capital, li:nl 
come out to take the post in I he Old Town, as ill 
luck would have it a passenger in the mail on just 
SUCfa a night. It was too much for him. J ie 
waited only till the tide fell enough to clear the 
way, then fled the town, with the parting shot 
that "Ribe might be good enough for ducks and 
geese, but not for men." He never came back, 
but set up his office in another town where he 
was out of reach of the North Sea. Well for 
him he was not there on that awful Christmas 
Eve when ill waior reached the very Domkirke 
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itadf, ami rose five feet or more over its floor. 
Mum • ■ i befol6] : mother flood had torn thirty 
parishes from the coaet. The sea awallowed them 
tip. It .si amis m the old record* a* "do grote 
Mandmnck" (1362) because nf I In- Um of life 
it caused. Shortly before tli<- Reformation the 
water rone bo high in the streets that the cloister 
of the Black Friars ntuod in a lake, and the 
monkfl eaught Bsh lot their supper in the por- 
tico that enclosed their garden. One may be 
pcrmitlrrl the hope that this flood came on a 
Friday to fitly replenish their larder. 

Indeed, the history of the Old Town was one 
long succession of such disasters that had craved 
lives and wasted treasure without end, yet had 
never taught the people the lesson their southern 
neighbors had learned early. "Preserve, O Lord, 
the dikes and dams in the King's marshlands; 
watch over the widows and the fatherless," read 
a petition in our old prayer-book. The King's 
marshlands went their way when the Germans 
stole them, but the Old Town stood, and stands 
still in its undiked plain, heedless alike of warn- 
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ing and experience. One may see all I have 
written here, by evil chance thil very winter, 
if he care* to go and risk it. 

When after a storm-flood the waters ebbed 
out, field and beach were covered with the drift 
of the Gulf Stream, driven in by the long gale, 
and amid the snows of the northern winter we 
boys roasted our potatoes, and an occasional 
dead bird, over bonfires built of the bleached 
husks of the. cocoa-palm, banana stalks, water- 
logged Brazil-nuts, and other wreck of the 
tropics. 

It could not well be otherwise than that the 
sea, which knocked upon our doors ho often and 
so rudely, played a great part in the lives and in 
the imagination of the people. From the islands 
I spoke of the whole male population was absent 
in summer, and often enough the year round. 
They were sailors, all of them, and a Fanti ' skip- 
per to-day walks the bridge of many a ship that 
ties up at its pier in New York or Philadelphia. 



' Fand and Man ft are the two islands j uet outside the Old 
Town. 
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ami lip.' hunw.'wifif cleaner and rhraper carpet:-, 
ihan our thiy known of. Clear pine floors, 
scrubbed spotlessly clean and with the wliite eon- 
sand swept in" tongues" over them, had u home- 
like something about them which no forty-dollar 
rug harbors. 

The thunder-storms, which in the dog-days 
were often very severe, came and went witli the 
tides. The same storm, having gone out to sea 
with the ebb, would come back on the flood tide 
and keep the fanners awake who lived under a 
roof of thatch. Good cause; I have seen as 
many as half a score of farra-hou3es burning after 
a long night's storm. Thus, too, people died 
when the tide ebbed. One who was on his death- 
bed could not find rest while the tide was in, but 
when it weut out he went out with it. There 
was something in all this of the old days when 
Odin and Thor were worshipped where the Dom- 
kirke now stood, something of the nature worship 
and of the fatalism of pagan times. Was it Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes who said that we arc omni- 
buses in which all our ancestors ride? Sometimes 
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I find myself struggling with a "fate" which 
I cannot bend to my will or purpose, and then 
comes to me out of the past the Jute farmer's 
calm "When a man's time is up, he must die;" 
:loug with the recollection of a friend's experi- 
ence, a clergyman in that country. A woman 
with a child born out of wedlock sought poor 
relief because of her handicap. When he re- 
monstrated gently that she had saddled herself 
with a needless burden, her curt reply was: "No 
use talking that way; the children one has to 
have, ono will got." 

Hie philosophy of one of my teachere in the 
Latin School waa of a different kind. It was 
custom in the Old Town for the members of the 
Fire Company to get up and get ready at the 
third heavy dap of thunder, and though my 
father was not of tin- corps he followed the cus- 
tom. Dressed for tho street, with his insurance 
and other valuable papers ready to hand, he wit 
the storm out in his easy-chair, the better to 
marshal his household in time of need. His 
friend could not understand that any one should 
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break his sleep for a thunderstorm and go to all 
that trouble. "What fort he aaked. 

"Suppose the lightning were to strike the 
house," said ray father. 

The other looked stunned "Why," lie said, 
"what beastly bad luck/' 

With all this renin! of fi^ht and lire and flood, 
the Old Town was the reverse of strenuous. Its 
prevailing note was of sweetness and rest. The 
west wind that cut like a knife in November 
was soft in June as the touch of a woman's hand. 
The grass was never as green in meadow; the 
wild blossoms that nodded on the river bank 
were never so sweet; nor ever did bird sing in 
forest or field as sang the skylark to its mate in 
my childhood's home, as it soared toward the 
sky. The streets in the Old Town were narrow 
and crooked, and in their cobble-stone pave- 
ments the rain stood in pools that tempted un- 
wary feet. But there were lights in the windows 
for glad home-comers. Neighbor knew neighbor 
and shared his grief and his joys. No one was 
rich, an wealth is counted nowadays; but then 
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no one was allowed to want for the daily bread. 
"Good day and God help" was the everyday 
salutation to a man at work; "God bless," if he 
were eating. They were ways of speech, it is 
true, but they were typical of the good feeling 
that was over and above all the sign of the Old 
Town and its people. 



CHAPTER II 



If war and war's alarms 
creep into the story of the 
Old Town on every page, 
doqpite (he fact that its 

ii.uiir to me is peace, Hie 
reason is not far to b»*« k. 
I was not yet a month old 
whi'ii my mother had to 
fly from home with me in 
skai. or the old Tow* » thk her arms, on the outbreak 

TiiiiiTBifn-n t'iffTriiT. - 

of war. A report run 
through the land that the " slaves," that is, Hie 
prisoners in the Holstcin state prison, had hem 
freed by the Germans and were swarming north, 
the vanguard of an army that looted and kid 
waste where it went. The women with little chil- 
dren were hurriedly sent away, and the Old Town 
prepared to give battle to the invaders. Barri- 
cades were built and manned ; the council requi- 
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Btioood bwo hundred pounds of powder from the 
next town, to be carried in as he could by th< 
lagc express, who made his trips on foot, and they 
dug up an old cannon that had done duty as a 
hitching post a hundred year.-; or mure, to impress 
it bktO the municipal defence. The unencumbered 
women moulded bullets and boiled water and pitch 
in the houses overlooking the route of the enemy's 
supposed advance. The parishes roundabout 
sent squads of peasants to the defence armed 
with battle-axes and spears. They will show you 
those weapons yt-t in the Town [Tall. They ktttp 
the wcord there, fcooy of the council nl which 
peace prevailed, on the showing of military ex- 
pi-rlrf tli.'it. it. wiaild cost twit hundred daler 1 to 
«i; mi the river and flood the fields to stop an 
army. That was voted to be too steep a price 
to pay for being sucked, perhaps, in the end, as 
a captured town. But it is not the whole story, 
T iLtn mire. Better sense must have dawned, I 
imagine, at the Sight of those armaments. That 
they would have died on the barricades to the 

' About one hundred dollars. 
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L -I i:-im in drlVm-r of (in :i \\\illn't 1 know, for 

I knew them. How carefully and delihenilrl;, 
they planned is shown by the erection of one of 
tlic barricades in front of the olrug store, where 
Hoffmann's Drops would he handy "in case, any 
were taken ill." It was not faint-heartednese, 
but cool foresight. 

When the mimmons came for the last time, I 
was a half-grown boy. I remember it, that gray 
October morning, when a gendarme, all dusty 
and famished from his long, hard ride, reined 
in his panting horse at the tavern in the market- 
place, where the children were just then swarm- 
ing with their school books. I hear the clatter 
of the iron-shod hoofs in the quiet streets, 
the clanging of his sabre as he leaped from 
the saddle and spoke gravely to the inn-keeper. 
Far and fast as he had come, riding farther and 
riding farther; ghostly legions were even then 
hurrying from the south on his trail to grieve the 
echoes of the Old Town. I see the sudden awe 
in thi' faces as the whispered message went from 
mouth to mouth, "The King is dead," — the 
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King whom the people loved as their friend, last 
of his house, to whose life was linked inseparably 
the destiny (if Denmark. I see the solemn face 
of our old Rector and hoar 'lie quiver in his 
voice as he bade us go home, there would be do 
school that day; B great sorrow had come upon 
the land. 

I see our little band trooping homeward, all 
desire to skip or play swallowed up in a vague 
dread of nameless disaster, i live over again the 
dark days when, in the hush of all other sounds 
and cares, we listened by night and by day to the 
boom of cannon coming nearer and nearer from 
the Eider, where the little Danish flock was 
Hutched in unequal combat against the armies 
of two mighty empires. Then the flight of 
broken and scattered regiments, hunted, travel- 
worn, and desperate, through the town. The 
bivouac in the Square, with shotted guns pointing 
southward over the causeway. The Miiile that 
will come is followed by a tear as I recall the 
trembling eagerness, the feverish haste of faith- 
ful hands that packed our school arsenal — 
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I wi-iil.y-fivp historic muskets of the Napoleonic 
I'm — in Imxcs t,d In- tiiUm mil (<» scji and mink, 
lest they boccODQ the prey of the encray. They 
arc rusting there yet. After we had seen the 
Prussian needle-guns, they were left to their 
fate. And when (lie lust friend was gone on his 
way, the long days of suspense, the nightly vlgQfl 
at the South-gate, where at lust we heard the 
tread of approaching armies which none of us 
-should live to see return; for within our sight 
Denmark was cut in twain by German bayonets. 
So, a child of the Old Town may be forgiven 
for calling up the Red Gods on occasion. In- 
deed, they hail left their tracks where he who 
ran might read. The other day I heard how, in 
restoring the Bishop's Manse, they hod come upon 
traces of the old spiral stairway, which even in that 
house of peace wound to the right, as the custom 
was, so that the man defending it might have 
his right hand free, while the attacking enemy 
had to strike from the left. Perhaps, though, 
it was not always a house of peace, nor the enemy 
all of the world and the flesh, for I read in the 
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archives of the Domkirke of a least one pitched 
battle between Lhe Brethren of tlic Chapter, that. 
is, the clerics attached to the cathedral, .md 
the Bishop, in which the latter had his robe torn 
from bJB hack. Three hundred years later I find 
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the Chapter uniting in a round-robin to the 
Bishop, in which perjury, simony, and lewdness 
are among the open offences laid at his door. 
Unh'Kt he mead hin ways, they give notice, they 
will have him before tin- Pope. 

Doughty mappcir were they ever, ihose old 
Jutes. Doubtless there wjw rea.noii for the Ribe 
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justice that was proverbial throughout the days 
when mtib (own was a law* unto itself. " 'You 
Minnk God, sonny/ is an old saw that has come 
down to this day, 'that you weren't punished by 
Ribe law/ said the old woman, when she saw her 
son hung on the Vardc gallows." Varde was 
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Tn» laoK Haiti*. 

the next town, a little way up the coast. The 
symbol of that justice was an iron band over the 
town gate which, tradition said, warned any who 
might be disposed to buy up grain and food-stuffs 
to their own gain, that for "cornering" the means 
of living, in Ribe a man had his right hand cut off. 
Good that the hand was never nailed on Trinity 
Church or on the Chicago Board of Trade, else what 
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a one-handed lot of men wo should have there 
and in Wall Street I Whether that was the real 
purpose of it or not, the Old Town was ruled 
with an iron hand indeed in those days. Witness 
the report, preserved in its archives, of the 
conviction of ft woman for stealing the hand-iron 
which her thieving husband carried off with him 
when he brake juil. She filed it off and threw 
it into a neighbor^ yard, and not oojy -she, but 
the neighbor, too, w:ls convicted * »f theft. And 
BteaBog waa a hanging matter. Stealing less 
tlmn two dollars' worth of property took a man 
to the gallows straight; but a woman, "for de- 
cency's sake," was buried alive in the gallows 
hill. For murder, counterfeiting and adultera- 
tion of honey, — why specially honey, I do not 
know, — and for eloping with another's wife, a 
man's head was chopped off with the big sword 
that still hung in the Town Hall. There were 
holes in the end of it, so that it might be weighted 
and made to "bite." The bigamist was merely 
tUIIied OUt of town and mulcted in half his be- 
longings, liut even the iron hand did not stop 
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brawling, and other measures had to be adopted. 
A man was accused of knocking another on the 
head with a spear, — prodding was the fashion 
of murder only, — but legal evidence was lacking. 
Nevertheless, the "jury of the N'orlh-gate" found 
him guilty on the principle that for an eye an 
eye was due, and he was sentenced to pay dam- 
ages to the injured man, to the King, and to the 
t«i\vii f and to stand committed ''until such time 
.•is lie eulches another in his place." And he in 

jail ! 

It seems almost jolly by comparison, certainly 
it has a more modern, not to say familiar sound, 
In find another jury iieipiitting ?i mnlefitctc.r in 
the Gaoe of convincing evidence of his guilt upon 
grounds that seem delicately suggested in the 
cm lion from the bench why they, the jurymen, 

"had demanded a keg of beer of the prisoner." 
The record mentions one obstinate- juryman, 
perhaps the original prohibitionist, who entered 
an ineffectual protest against the verdict. 

With all their staid solemnity there is a comic 
■ 'in in some of these old records. As, for in- 
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Ktancc, when Jop Bennedsen, appearing to prono 
cute a horse thief, swears that "the dappled marc 
which is here present, he bought of Anders Munk 
and it is God's and his own horse." Or, when a 
man charged with the theft of a neighbor's axe 
proceeds to swear "on his soul and salvation and 
his uplifted hand, and asks God to curse him and 
push him in under the foot of Lucifer if he ever 
had the axe"; then, suddenly reflecting, adds, 
" Wftlt ; if I did, I will give it back to him." But 
thr mu>ty pa^es in which these facts are set doWfi 
with minutest oare betray no appreciation of 
their humor. 

The stern old Ribe justice had but a leg and a 
half left to stand on, as it were, in my day. The 
effective police force of the town consisted of 
two able-bodied night-watchmen and a beadle 
with a game leg, but with a temper and an oaken 
stuff that more than made up for his other de- 
hrts. Iu ordinary times, always excepting New 
Yr.'ir's Eve, when it was the privilege of the Old 
Town to cut up as it saw fit, this was quite suffi- 
cient to preserve the public peace, for brawling 
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:i-; mii (nTiif)Miinn had Inn*; ceased, and crime 
was almost unknown. Tin- commotion that was 
caused by a real burglary when I was a little lad 
can therefore be understood. Aa a matter of 
hot there was nothing very alarming about the 
crime. The thief had merely forced a door, that 
was fastened after the simple fashion of the day 
and place with a wooden whorl, and taken some 
money from an open drawer; but he had cut his 
hand in doing it, and there were smears of blood 
on the mU that made the mystery ever so much 
more dreadful to un all. To cap the climax, it 
u. , public property In* bad taken, the King's 
money, for it was the custom-house he had robbed. 
The whole community was aroused, and the town 
council met promptly to consider the emergency. 
It is fair to state that, it distinctly rose to it. The 
records of that meeting are still in existence. The 
business in hand, so they state, being to catofo 
the thief, it was suggested by a member that this 
could not be done while the watchmen clattered 
about at night in wooden clogs and cried the 
hours; for so they gave warning to any evil- 
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doer who might be lurking around. To this the 
meeting agreed, and it was resolved that they 
must henceforth cease bawling and put on booU 
— and rubbers. The sum of four daler was voted 
to equip the force with these police accoutre- 
ments, and was duly entered in the budget of 
the town to be raised by taxation. 

The thief, if I remember rightly, was never 
caught, but the event proved that the departure 
from the ancient landmarks was too radical. 
Thief or no thief, the town could by no possibil- 
ity sleep without being awakened hourly by the 
cry of the watchmen; or if it did go to Bleep it 
didn't know it, which was almost, if not quite, as 
bad. Universal insomnia threatened to \v-< 
its peace. Within a month the entire community, 
headed by the councilmen themselves, petitioned 
the municipality to unloose again the watchmen's 
tongues. A compromise was made upon the 
basis of the boots, and was religiously kept till 
within a year, when, I am told, the crying of the 
hour finally ceased. 

I am sorry it did, for it was a picturesque relic 
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of its mediaeval past, which after all is the real 
setting of the Old Town. It was not a tD6tt 

cry, or senseless shout. 
In its mournful mel- 
ody, that took kindly 
to the cracked and 
weather- beaten voices 
of tia- singers, I live 
over again those long 
and lonesome nights 
when I lay awake, lis- 
tening to the buffeting 
of the winds, and fol- 
lowed the ships on 
their course over the 
sen where it swept 
unchecked, wondering 
what the great world 
in which they moved 
might be like. People 
went to bed early in those days, and the watch- 
man raised his voice at eight o'clock. From that 
hour until four in the morning he saug his song, 
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i-vrry hour a new vcree, supposed to have special 
reference to the time of night. The curious com- 
mingling of pious exhortation with homely ad- 
vice on the everyday affairs of domestic life was 
characteristic of the time and of the people. 
At ten o'clock he put in a pointed reminder to 
the laggard that it was time to turn in, thus; 

Antittnte. 
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Ho, watchman I heard ye the clock siriko ten f This 
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hour b worth Ihcknow'ing Ye house-holds high and 
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low, The lime is here and go -tag When ye lo bed should 

go i Ask God to guard, and uy A - men I Be 
rit. ....... . 
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quick and brlghi.Wuch fire and light, Our clock Just now itrvk ten. 

At one o'clock he sang: 

Ho, wntchman ! Our clock is striking one. 
Oh, Jesus, wise and holy, 
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Help us our mm to bttr. 

Than ir dg ona too lowly 

To be beneath thy rare". 

Our clock BtrOttB one, Efl darkest night 

Oh, helpful friend. 

Thy comfort 3end, 

Then grows the burden light. 

The Old Town was the county-seat, and the 
county was large, but I do not reniemljcr that 
there were at any time BON than two lawyers. 
One was good, the other bad. By bad I mean not 
thai he was a bail lawyer, but reputed In be trieky. 
whereas the other was known to be honor itself 
It is therefore perhaps the best ehamotar I oaa 
give my people ffbffl I rtftOld the fact — it was 
so stated, and I have not the least doubt that it 
was Hue — that when two farmers quarrelled, 
each sure that he was right, they made haste to 
hitch up to get first to the honest lawyer, and 
usually that was the end of the quarrel; for the 
l:i-i in the rare was willing to make peace. They 
used to tell of two well-to-do neighbors who had 
fallen out over a line fence and started simulta- 
neously for town. Both had good teams, and 
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ihcy wcic well matched in the raw. For half an 
hour thoy drove jsilenrly alODgBlde of OfiO aiiuther, 
each on bis own side of the road, grimly Urging 
on their hoiBQBj but neither gaining ^ length. At 
last, as tho lights of the town CBffifl into sight, 
for it was evening, a trace broke on one of the 
rigs and the horses stopped. The other team 
wan whirled away in a cloud of dust. 

"Hafifi!" the beaten one called after him, and 
he baited and looked back. 

"Arc you going after Lawyer ? n naming 

the square one. 

"I am that," came back. 

"Then let's go back. I am beat; " and back 
home they went aud made it up. 

In contrast Co this comedy of the highway 
stands in my memory a human tragedy that 
made a deep impression upon our childish minds, 
though we little understood at the time. There 
was in our street a public-house keeper with 
whose pretty daughter we played at our daily 
games until she grew out of short skirts into a 
very handsome but llashy young woman. After 
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a while she disappeared, ;tnd rumors readied the 
town that she was living in Hamburg upon the 
wages of sin, whereat the little circle in which 
she had spun her top buzzed mightily, .uni .-:<■■ m- 
dalizccl mammas turned up their noses with an 
"I told you so." Her mother went about red- 
eyed as if from much crying, but was rarely seen 
outside her liuu.se. As fur the father, publican 
that he was, he said nothing, but grimly held 
his peace. 

Then one day a stylish carriage, the most 
rlejrnnt Ilie town owned, drove up to the door of 
the public house, and a lady in silks and fur- 
belows, and with a mammoth ostrich-fe.- kthCT 
sweeping her shoulder, descended and went in. 
Like a storm wind the report spread through the 
street that Helene had come home a fine lady, 
and we boy3 gathered to see the carriage and the 
show. We were standing there when the door 
of the house was opened, and the publican and 
his daughter came out. She was weeping piti- 
fully, and the feather drooped sadly as he gave 
her his arm and, with face sternly set but with 
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the dignity of righteous fatherhood, lad tar to the 

carriage,, helped her in, and, (dosing llir door, 
bade the coachman drive on. At the window wc 
caught a moment's glimpse of the mother's tear- 
ful face as the coach turned the corner; then 
the door closed, and we saw ann In, ml no more. 
We knew, somehow, that a drama of human »in 
ami sorrow had l>ecn enacted in our sight, but 
little else Yr.-irs after, I heard what had hap- 
pened within. She had come in her paint and 
her fripperies, unrepenting, to her old home; 
but barely within its shelter had been met by 
bar father with the hard demand whether she 
was living honestly. 

"First answer me," ho said, barring the way 
to her mother; "are you honest ?" 

And when the was silmi and hung her head, 
he led her forth, an outcast without her mother's 
kiss. Tlic Old Town never Bav her again. 

Happily the ordinary tenor of life than ran on 
a different plane. Neigh borly kindness ruled; 
on the basis of the square deal, however: to every 
one his own. Stick up for your rights; these 
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ncUl] go any length to oblige a neighbor. It 
is a characteristic of the Danish people, who wo 
essentially honest, intolerant of pretence, stub- 
bornly demon 'iiiir, and withal good-natured to 
a degree. Hence their apparent passion for 
argument, which is all-pervading, but utterly 
harmless, excepting ox it delays action. Busi- 
ness is held up; trains appear sometimes to .-.top 
for argument between the Mation-nwuster and 
conductor When the whistle blows, they part 
with a nod and a cordial "Pan Gjonsyn" — au 
revolt. When I was last, there, i was a listener 
to a conversation between two men, strangers to 
one another, who were waiting for a train. The 
one had overheard the other tell his name and 
that of the town he hailed from, lie turned 
upon him straightway: 

"Arc you Christian Sorensen?" he demanded. 

"Yes." 

"So you are that ? And you are from Hvillinge- 
bak." 

"Yea, I am that," patiently. 

"So — I thought there was only one Christian 
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SOrensen in Ilvillingcbak, and him / know,"' 
with strong emphasis on the " I." 

"Yes ! Well, iny name is Jens Christian Soren- 
scn." 

Two minutes after I saw them taking a stein 
of boot together at the depot bar, on the friendliest 

ill' til HIS. 

Of Huch kind was the long-standing feud be- 
tween the factory owner in the Old Town and 
Knud Clausen, his next-door neighbor, who kept 
cows. Knud's manure heap, which was his 
wealth, for he had also a farm, was right under 
the other's dining-room window and was not nice, 
to put it mildly. The man of industry and 
wealth tried to buy it many a time and oft, but 
Knud would not sell; not he, for in an unguarded 
moment the other had disputed his right to keep 
it there at all, and he was merely standing upon 
his undoubted rights. Had not his father kept 
it there before him? So it was a drawn battle, 
and the subject of many heart-burnings, until 
the Palm Sunday when the manufacturer's 
cLiughter went to confirmation. Knud lOTdd 
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the ground she trod on, as did every one else in 
the Old Town, and sought a way of showing his 
good-will. He found it in the bone of contention 
in lib back yard. When the family, returning 
from church, sat down to dinner, they beheld 
the offensive pile hidden entirely under a layer 
of grass and green leaves with daisies stuck in, 
like silver stars on a green carpet, and Knud 
himself beaming all over, presenting congratula- 
tions in miinic show. 

When the government undertook to replace 
the deadly slow old hymns that were sung in 
church on Sunday with some of more modem 
cast, and to that end introduced a new hymn- 
book, it. came !u :i charactcrwtitt fight between 
the conservative countryfolk, who wanted no 
change, and their clergy carrying out the orders 
from headquarters. The peasants flatly refused 
to sing the new tunes. When the preceptor 
struck up one, they calmly sang the old and 
drowned him and the parson out. The battle 
raged for years before the new prevailed, just 
how I do not know. The government tried to 
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■ize the old books and burn them, but it only 
ide mutters worse. Some compromise 
made, without doubt, or they would be singing 
the old tunes to this day. 

The ''stalwart Jutes" they called the country- 
folk round about the Old Town, and stalwart they 
are, as Cermany is finding out trying to bend 
those south of the Komre-ua to her will. She 
may do it in Alsace and Lorraine perhaps, — I 
don't know, — but not with them. They will 
be Danes four hundred years hence, as they have 
been these forty under daily persecution. They 
will do nothing rash, but give in they never will. 
It is their way. Let me end this battlcsomc 
chapter, when 1 yearned only for peace, with 
the characteristic tale of my old friend Rosen- 
vinge, who was set to guard a prisoner in the war 
of 49. The man was a disloyal burgomaster 
or sheriff or something from one of the Schleswig 
towns, brought in by order of the government, 
to be kept and guarded in Kibe. Roscuvinge — 
may his shadow never grow lea* I he lives yet, 
near the nineties if not in them, and goes his 
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daily rounds in the old cloister of which he is the. 
keeper — Roeenvings ww the sentinel. The call 
for breakfast cams after ■ night on the road, for 
suspects had to be taken by stealth and under 
cover of darkness. The sentinel was hungry. 
Never was man a hero without his porridge. 
No guard relief was in sight. Then was but one 
way, ami In- took it. He put his gun in the 
corner with the prisoner, and went calmly across 
the street to the tavern, whence came the com- 
pelling savors of fried herring and hot Tvebak. 
Xor did he hurry himself over hi« coffee, but took 
his t inn*. A soldier must have a good digestion, 
or he will have no stomach for the. stern duties 
of ■war. Let it. be recorded that ho found his pris- 
oner faithfully guarding the gun when he came 
bark and awaiting his turn at the herring. To 
disturb a man's breakfast by running away — if, 
indeed, it would have disturbed it — would have 
been dishonorable; not to mention that thereby 
he would have lost his own \ Bqu&TC deal and 
nothing in haste was the good working plan of 
the Old Town. 




Om house 
was in Black 
Friars' Street, 
right around the 
corner from Peer 
Down's Slip in 
tin* picture. The 
Slip was a short 
cut to school 
for us boys, 
and we skipped 
t h r o u gh it 
lightly enough, 
morning, noon, and evening. Mother never passed 
it, but always went the other way. It aloud 
for the great sorrow of her life, for at the foot of 
it, where the river ran swiftly, my younger brother 
was drowned while at play. Theodore was ten. 

1 40 
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Though my mother had a house full, I do not 
believe ehe ever got over the shock of this first 
great trouble. To me it calls up two thingB which 
at the time caused me much wonderment. One 
was the strange consideration, even deference, 
with which I was treated by the. troys who used 

to fight me and oa]] me names, In the long week 

while tin y dragged the river for the Irody. Even 
my arch-enemy, Liar Huns, who skinned Botfl 
Mini lulled me, lot mo alone. It gave me a queer 
feeling of being deserted and east out which I 
made hasle to get over when opportunity eume. 
The Other had somehow to do with this 80000 
experience, though I could not make out the 

connection. 

There was in the Old Town among the clergy 
attached to the Domkirke one with whom my 
father was on a war footing, so to speak. They 
were not enemies, for they were Christians. But 
I'a-$ior Jacob! was a very bright and clever man 
with a caustic wit of which he was in no wise 
sparing. Father's mental equipment was not 
unlike his in those younger days, and they 
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clashed often, taking E&ltlnottrtr? opposite sides 
public discussion, until it had come to be under- 
»d, among us boys, at least, that they were not 
friends. Out of such a case we hud an easy 
way; they, being men, could not fight and were 
forced to carry around their grievance uoslftkecL 
Hence my astonishment may be understood 
when, upon my father answering u knock at tho 
(foot while we were together in the first buret of 
ir-f, I beheld Pastor Jacobi standing on the 
threshold. Without a word he opened his arms, 
and my father walked straight into them. So 
Km v r-tnotl ■iml wept. A-. I looked ut Lheni stand 
ing then*, I felt that somehow, wholly irregular 
and incomprehensible as it was, something good 
had entered that house of mourning, a sweetness 
that took the sting out of our grief. They were 
ever after friernis. 

The trees that hang over the wall of the Slip 
grew in the garden of our neighbor, Quedens, 
and our house abutted on it. We were his ten- 
ants. Herr Quedens was one of the solid mer- 
chants of the town. He was an old man aa far 
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back as I can remember, little, Hi-ird-up; but in 
the kind face with its mock seriousness that was 
in a perpetual struggle with the shrewd twinkle 

in eyes which 
saw ever the 
good in man 
and sought the 
way of helping 
it, the soul of 
the Old Town 
seems mirrored 
> to toe. If any 
\ one was in 

trouble or 
need, his path led straight to the Quedens' 
book door. Mr. Quedens himself would have, 
barred the front door, that was in full sight of 
tin* town, with a severity which somehow without 
words managed to convey the message that at 
the other, in the narrow street around the cor- 
ner where no one was looking, there was a pitying 
soul that had balm for all wounds. And so there 
was; for there Mrs. Quedens was in charge. Dear 
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eld friends* Sweet dreams 1«* yours in your long 
sleep. The world seems poorer, the Old Town 
empty, without your gentle presence. It must 
be that even the Sunday service in the Dom- 
kirke is unreal without those good gray heads. 
3fa voice rose long and quavering from his seat 
on the men's side, always a bar behind the con- 
gregation; but he sang on undisturbed, finishing 
the hymn in his own good time and in his own 
way, which was not the way of earthly harmony; 
but in the angels' choir it ruses clear and sweet, 
I know. It was ever heavy upon my conscience 
that OQDO, and only once, Mrs. Quedens expressed 
a desire to box my ears soundly. That was 
niii'ii my love-making had disconcerted the Old 
Town and fatally broken its peace. But even 
dim she refrained; and in his office Ilerr Quedens 
looked up a little latci and pinched my arm with 
his quizzical look. "We must be patient, patient/ 1 
In- said, mid .somehow 1 lell lnul I In r r Vfifl ODBC 

who unduvtood. 

It happened that Father and he had birthday 
together, and the eighteenth of March was the 
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great fea.st-dav of both our houses. T think 
Hint the fact that (irover ('leveland was also 
born on that day helped on the groat liking I had 
for the ex-President in his later years. On that 
day we gathered, old and young, around the board 
in the Qucdcns home and had a great time. 
Father invariably had a song which he had writ- 
ten for the occasion with special reference to the 
events of the year; as invariably to the great 
surprise of Mr. Quedens, who knew all about it, 
but never ceased to wonder loudly at these poetic 
achievements. No one was forgotten; there 
was a verse for every member of the family — 
theirs; not ours, it was too large, we should 
O0Ver have gotten through the dinner. As it 
was, the night-watchman's midnight verse usually 
came in and finished it, and we heard the tramp 
of liis heavy boots at the gate as Mrs. Quedens 
disappeared from tin* tabic to see that he was not 
forgotten. 

Sunday evenings always saw a friendly gather- 
ing at their home, there being no vesper service 
in the Domkirkc, since it could not be lighted. 
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We youngster* dt&Dftd and played games. Our 
eldere had a quiet rubber of whist, or gossiped 
over their knitting and the fine embroidery they 
did in those days. There was one article thai 
went with the knitting pins which very recently 
] Live -ivn come back., as :i curiosity I suppose. 
It was an implement of polite use then — the 
matching stick I mean. A slender rod willi ;m 
ivory hand on its end, the fingers set "u-scruleh." 
I can think of no better way of describing it. 
It was handy if a lady's back needed scratching, 
to reach down with, and no doubt it was the 
source of much solid comfort. When the watch- 
man cried ton, Mr. Quedens would look up from 
his whiat and remark innocently: 

"Well. Anna, what do you say? I say when 
our r<,mp:my go home, we'll go to bed." The 
company took the hint. 

On the Monday morning preceding Lent we 
children had a game that reversed the usual order 
of things and was fine fun. We went around then 
ami "whipped up" our friends with festive rods 
uiimiii'ii with colored pap i rwet;<>. r<>i * »■ - i t ■ -_- 
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caught in bed they were mulcts! in many "boiler," 
a kind of sweetened bun, or else pennies*. They 
made a point, of course, of staying in bed late, 
and cried pitcously as we beat the feather bed* 
with all our might. Mr. Quedens always cried 
loudest of all and begged for mercy in his droll 
half-German speech, while we gleefully laid it on 
all the harder. 

Across the main street from the Quedens home 
one of the two Jewish families in Ribe kept shop. 
They were quiet good people, popular with their 
neighbor.-;, wlm tuofc lit! le account of the fad 
that they were Jews. The Old Town waa not 
given to religious discussions, for good cause: 

Willi Ihi;-. I'MTptiun il waa all <>lii< w:iv. flicrr 

was not a Roman Catholic in the country, I 
think. Baptists we had heard of ae sad heretics 
quite beyond the pale; Methodism was but a 
name. We were all Lutherans, and that as such 
we had a monopoly of the way of salvation fol- 
lowed, of course. 

So perhaps it was not so strange after all that 
Mrs. Tacchau should fall out with her life-long 
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friend, Mra. Kerst, who was as stubbornly zeal- 
ous in her ehurehmanship as she was good and 
generous in her life. The Jewess hud always 
known how to steer clear of the dangerous reef, 
In it at last they struck it fair. 

"Well, well, dear friend/ 1 said she, trying 
desperately to back away, "don't let us talk 
about it. Some day when we meet in heaven 
we shall know better." 

It was too much. Her friend absolutely 
bristled. 

"What! Our heaven? Indeed, no! Here we 
can be friends, Mrs. Tacchau. But there — really, 
excuse me!" 

It has helped me over many a stile since to 
remember that she really was a Rood woman. 
She was that. I have seldom known a bettor. 

Which brings me naturally to the good Dean 
of the Domkirke. Pastor Koch was my teacher 
in the Latin School when the blow fell that sepa- 
rated Denmark from her children south of the 
e-aa. His father had been the parish 
priest in Dostrup, one of the villages across the 
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line, mid his father before him, ami so on through 
jin unbroken chain back utmost to the Rcfonna- 
tion. When fcfai ru'pnniiion woe, ■ •!< J Gabriel 

Koch moved 
to Ribc, rather 
than b wear nl- 
I'-iance to the 
BO&q ucrorB, 
and died of a 
brokttB heart. 
There messen- 
v gcrs from the 
old parish 
found his son, 
then in orders, and bade him come to them. 
His church, his people needed him, they said. 
The parish was Danish despite the German oc- 
cupation and would always remain so. The 
change of allegiance would be a mere matter of 
form. Would he come? They were waiting and 
yearning for the son of the old house. 

They pleaded long and earnestly, but he stood 
firm. He could not take oath to servo the ene- 
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mies of his country. When the men from Doytrup 
Went back over the line, Pastor Koch stood at the 

luth-gate, shading his eyes with his hands, and 
Followed thi'ir retreating forms until they van- 
ished in the sunset. Ho had brought the last 
sacrifice, forever closing the door upon his life- 
dream, that of filling the pulpit of his fathers. 
To the day of his death, I think, he never ceased 
to look southward with a yearning that had no 
words. And from below the line longing eyes 
Welt directed, are yet, toward the square tower 
of the Domkirke with the white cross on red 
waving from its top. Like him, they are men 
who never forget, 

It is the way, I guess, of the Old Town. Last 
year, when I was within a day's journey of it, 
travelling toward Denmark, news reached me 
that an old friend had gone to her long home. 
Mrs. Hansen was the wife of the " middle-miller," 
for there were three on the three brandies of 
the river. It was at her door I bade good-by 
to my mother when I went into the great world, 
and it was she who comforted her, Mother told 
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me in after years, with the assurance that "Jacob 
will come back President of the new country, 
see if he doesn't." Nor did she ever forget the 

wanderer, but 
alwuys hailed 
his return with 
gladness. Iler 
boy rode with 
me in that j>ost- 
chaise. He was 
going in to serve 
the King aa a 
soldier. Wr had 
sat on the 
school bench to- 
gcther and 
fought together, to the loss of much learning, I 
fear, and to the loss of caste, too, with our teacher. 
But it befell that, when we met again under his 
mother's roof, when our hair that was brown had 
grown grizzled and gray, she saw us both distin- 
guished by old King Christian as the two of our 
class who had made it proud. And she smiled a 
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calm " I told you ho." But that is another story, 
and we shall come to it . 

The people of the Old Town were like itself, 
simple and honest and good. None of them ever 
plumed thorn- 
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selves with stolen 
feathers. There 
was a bell-ringer 
at the Domkirke 
whom we boys 
dubbed Venus lx- 
cauM- of her ex- 
ceeding ugliness. 
She was certainly 
the most hideous 
and withal the 
most good-na- 
tured girl I ever 
met. She ac- 
crptod the mine meekly as a pari of her office, 
something pertaining to the job, and her imlk 
reached from car to car when we hailed her by it 
in the street. Then there was a change. I In 
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■*S3M from her 
:=ri. a tsnK as 

: ?u^? she did. 
. tie Old Town 

">; Il-woman or 

...". TvWTS-aiflS. 

-; . — indeed, it 

:;r* ^sd more, 

i: came 

£ events, all 

« • ■-; mulgatcd 
/5. Tr.c-y divided 
::„? ?r.-ing of fish 
u;r. *.:k-:. or if any 
..;v:r. - ">:-?n once a 
••: ::. . r.i:;". occasions, 
;-,. -xa* *? be killed 
?A2i* being neither 
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unwelcome* on the poor man's tabic, nor unpala- 
table - iiin r. Thru he led the procession through 
the town, proclaiming between rolls of his drum 
the virtues of the victim that stalked after, 
adorned with ribbons and flowers. The,- ttocr 
never took any interest in the proceedings. IVr- 
hftgM I bovine tradition told il whal was mining. 
But the horse look it all as a eimipliniml., and 
walked in the procession with pride, as if he were 
a person of consequence. 

Of characters the Old Town had had a full 
supply ever since the days when Anders Sore risen 
Vedel, who was a clcnc attached to the Dom- 
kirkc, translated Saxo Grammaticus with the 
Hamlet Saga into Danish from the original 
Latin. Being in strata for paper on which to 
print it. he called upon the Danish women through 
his friend, Tyeho Brahe, the astronomer, to 
send their linen to the paper-mill lest the 
work be lost to posterity. Vedel was a pious 
as well as a famous man, and it. was his custom, 
in order to impress his children with the bitter- 
ness of the Passion, to call them into his study 
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on Good Friday and scourge them soundly. 
The scourge had no longer any pertinent relation 
to Good Friday in our day, though it was busy 
enough the v<:;r round. It helped us on our way 
to knowledge, or was supposed to, in the school, 
where "Sparc the rod and spoil the child" was 
still an article of unquestioned faith. There 
was an evil tradition that a king in the early part 
of the century had once, on a visit, expressed 
wonder at the number of great and learned men 
that had WHOM Froffl it, anil Hut the Rector had 
told hirn: "We have a little birch forest near, 
your Majesty. It helps, it helps!" It certainly 
labored faithfully. As to the results — but prob- 
ably it is a subject without interest to my young 
readers, ami since their riders have lost faith in 
it I shall let it alone, ami be glad to. 

Low Hans, whom I spoke of, was one of the 
institutions of the town, along with Maren Dra- 
goon, the apple woman, the memory of whose 
early flirtation with a dragoon — she was sixty 
and had a beard when 1 knew her — was thus 
perpetuated, and Hop-Carolina, so called because 




hated us, probably 
for yelling it at 
him, aud that he 
compolkd QU for 
n long time to go 
ftrmodwithftboiw 
whip for fear of 
him. Tin- Liar 
was a proftwional 

Bkbner of rats. 

W a nw-n wore 

te&ned eatskins in 

those dayn us we 

wear chamois cheat 

protectors, with 

the hairy aide in, 

and this demand 

Liar I la ns supplied. 

80 he went about witli ft flaok with dead cats in it, 

and from this brought up his ammunition when 
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a fight befell, am it did whenever one of the Latin 
School boys hove in sight. Then the air was 
filled with cats that went back and forth till we 
ran ; for Hans did not know the word surrender, 
lie cornered me once in our own street, and there 
ensued a mighty combat between the Liar and his 
cats on one side, aud myself and Othello, my 
dog, on the. other, in which my horsewhip did 
great execution until we fled in disorderly re- 
treat and got wedged in the doorway, the dog and 
I, where Hans laid it on both of us with a cat lie 
had by the tail. My mother's exclamation of 
horror, as she came out to see what was the 
Dtttter, set us free at last. 

I have forgotten the name of the man who 
lived just out of town and kept bees. I can- 
not even remember whether he occupied the old 
manse at Lustrup or the Dam-house. It was one 
of them, I know. The thing I do remember is 
the shift he made to tend bis bees without getting 
up with the sun M did they. The honey they 
gather on the heath when the broom is purple 
has a wild flavor which nothing can match, but 
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it is essential that they shall be about it early, 
while the morning sun is on the heather. For 
some reason they dosed tlm hives ul night, mid 
some une hud to open them at sunrise. The 
keeper was fond of lying late in bed, and it was 
laziness in this instunee that w;ts the mother of 
invention. lie kept hens also, and their r.uop 
A'l)> bed the hives. They were early risers too; 
in beard them jump down from their roosts when 
he ought to be out tending his bees. So he hit 
upon a contrivance, u sort of lever under the 
roost, which, when the hens jumped upon it, 
opened the hives and let the bees out. After 
that he could lie in bed and laugh while his hus- 
bandry went on. He was the only inventor I 
ever knew the Old Town to turn out, unless you 
count in the telegrapher who came when the 
wires had been strung to our coast. He was a 
lonesome, morose man, fond of taking long walks 
by himself. On one of his tramps a vagrant dog 
attached itself to him, and the two became friends. 
The telegrapher had the notion, however, that a 
well-behaved dog must trot obediently at its 
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master's heels, and that he eould not make his 
dog do. So he kept him half-starved, and when 
he went out, tied a piece of meat to the end of his 
.-.tick. After that they were :ilw:iy> wvu together 
in the orthodox way, the dog sniffing industriously 
in his tracks as lie strode along, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. lie was a very thin 
and ungainly man, who could look over a six- 
foot fence without standing <»n his toes, and the 
prooeedoD through the town was most singidar. 
Of couor \vr ilnl)l)c(i liim "tin- Bone." 

The old bookseller was there-, whose birthday 
was a movable feast. The date had been lost, 
and as it was BOflQBWhfiire in tlie spring and he 
liked Whitsuntide, anyhow, he kept it on that 
Sunday, whenever it. came. It wan something 
to hive even the sun get up and dance on your 
birthday. Perhaps that persuaded him. It was 
the tradition that you could see the sun skip for 
joy on the holy morning very early, in that 
latitude. Most people took the dam on trust 
and stayed in bed. And we had the funny Ger- 
man shoemaker whose bills were the gems of the 
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town. The one he sent to the factor)- owner's 
wife, who was a very fine and aristocratic lady, 
became its great classic. It ran thus: 
"En Paar StirM 

"Die* M — Verschnudelt und hinterge- 

ffldrt."' 

riieiv used lo 1 10 :i Postmaster in the Old Town 
who had a very quick and violent temper. Thr 
post-chaise was upset once when he was the only 

|i:i4M-ii^rt' ( Mini ill -ndi ;l Wi) that I if Wan iln 

prisoned within it and unable to open the door. 
He culled in vain for help; the driver did not 
cornc. At that his gorge rose, and he shrieked 
angrily: "Niels! Niels! Where are you? Come 

at onoe." 

"I cannot, Mr. Postmaster," Niels' voice spoke 
patiently from the ditch. "I am lying here with 
a broken leg." 

"Hang your leg," yelled the angry man, from 
the chaise; "come at once, I tell you. I am 
lying here with a broken neck." 

I was thinking less of the unreasonable Post- 
' The Madura — Patched before and Mmid 
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master than of the just anger of the distri 
physician, who one day was called to deal with a 
emergency in a near-by farm-house, where a 
depended on letting in fresh air quickly. Th 
patient lay in one of the horrible closet bods tha 
always gave me a shiver, though they were oftt 
not so bad, if only there were not mice in th 
straw. Air there never was, could not be. The 
doctor ran to the window and tried to open it. 
It was nailed down; probably had not bee 
opened since the house was built. Dr. P. was a 
hasty man, too, and here he had reason, for no 
time was to be lost. Looking around for some- 
tiling to smash the window with, his eye fell 
upon the farmer's silver-mounted meerschaum 
pipe, with a bowl as big as a man's fist and long 
elastic stem, The doctor seized it and, wielding 
it as a war club, smashed pane after pane and 
saved his patient. But the farmer sued him. 
The pipe was an heirloom and beyond price to 
him. It was the one thing that by the country- 
folk was valued higher than lands and cattle. 
The doctor lost his case, but he took the occasion 
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to inveigh effectually against the evil abuse of 
the cupboard beds that were closed tight with 
doors as often as with a curtain. When this last 
was so, it was rather to save the wood than the 
sleeper. And he lived to see them put under the 
ban, and to see windows made to open. 

The pipe was, indeed, an indispensable part of 
the peasant's equipment. The boy of twelve 
had his sticking out of his side pocket, just like 
his father. They never stopped smoking except 
When they were haying, and I have seen a man 
mowing grass with his long pips; hanging from his 
mouth. They even counted distances by pipes in- 
stead of miles. A peasant would tell you, if you 
asked how far it was to the next town, that it 
was two pipes, or three pipes, as the case might 
be. How far I hat was, I have forgotten, but it 
was a safe enough way of reckoning. For they 
went always at the same jog-trot, and the pipe- 
bowls were always of the same size. They were 
of porcelain and gayly decorated. Among the 
young men there was a kind of rivalry as to who 
should have the handsomest pipe bowl; the 
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(tir.r.-rii.itiin mi the holiday t *i j -■ . tor bona and 
festive occasions- And it was not only the 
country folk who smoked thus. Everyiwdy did 
— the men, that is to say. It is only lately the 
women have taken to smoking cigars, and in 
public. When last I crossed the "Great Belt" 
on the steam-ferry, I was greatly annoyed at the 
sight of two handsome and otherwise nice young 
girls smoking cigarettes on the deck, and I took 
occasion to say so l<i .1 motherly woman who 
occupied the chair next to mine. She listened 
with polite interest to my diatribe about how 
things were when I was a boy, and when I had 
finished took out a cigar, a regular man's cigar. 

"Yes!" hIio said, "things do change. Now, 
[ [ike B smoke myself. These girls take after me, 
I tUppOtft. They are my daughters." And she 
struck a match and lit her weed. 

We hoys to the Old Town were strictly pro- 
hibitcd from smoking under the school rules, 
which prescribed flic rod for every such offence. 
In consequence, we did it on the sly, thinking it 
m.'iiilv :iiui hue. At bis desk, at home, Kit her 
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smoked all the time, and so did everybody else. 
M.my ft pound of Kanastcr have I carried home 
from the tobacconist's shop, the one in GrOlh 
negade with the naked brown Indian smoking a 
very long pipe. From the moment the " Last of 
the Mohican*" fell Into my hands I looked 
upon him as friend and brother. There m 
something between us which the grown-ups knew 
nothing about. He must be acquainted with 
Uncas and Chingachgook and Dcerslayer, of 
oourec, for dearly he was of the good Datawares 
and not of tin- wicked Suxons. He twinge from 
his hook yet, ami I confer to n nodding ac- 
quaintance when I pass him in the street. His 
pipe is hi ill the biggest part of him. 

It was iL purt "f everything. I mind many a 
time seeing our fumily doctor on the way to u 
country case, wrapped in his great fur coat and 
with tlie pipe between his teeth as he sat in his 
wagon chair. That was a still bigger part of the 
doctor's outfit : the great easy-chair that stood in 
the hall and was lifted into the farmer's wagon 
where it hung suspended from the sideboards. 
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Fana wagons in those days were not made with 
BpringB. With his collar up about his cars, his 
cap pulled down and "fire up," the doctor could 
sleep comfortably on the longest and coldest ride, 
and he had need. For there were few nights 
when he was not called out for one. ft VM bwd 
work for very |x>or pay. Father, willi .1 family 
of fifteen and errand for the doctor every d.iy, 
and sometimes all day, paid our family physi- 
cian, I think, not over fifty daler a year, which 
is half that in American dollars. But it was not 
a matter of dollars. Money could not pay what 
our doctor gave us. He was the family friend 
before he was the physician. lie smoothed the 
pillow of {-offering, and the last agony was made 
easier because lie sat by. Grown old and slow of 
gait, he goes his rounds yet in the Old Town Uuit 
will be my Old Town no longer when I look for 
him in vain on his morning route. And where he 
irors, to the rich man's house or the poor man's 
hut, sunshine and hope come with him. 

I have said that in Ribe one seemed to be 
always bordering upon the way past because of 
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the track it, had made everywhere, the numy 
li&Cbntfkl it had set. There was another reason; 
namely, that so many old people lived there who 
in themselves made a link connecting the town 
with days long gone. Their lives seemed to 
reach straight back and lay hold of it visibly. 
People grew older in the Old Town than anywhere 
I know of, as if they were loath to let go of it. 
There seemed to be no good reason why they 
should die, and so they lived and lived, and somo 
of them are living >vt. The old Bishop, whom 
we all loved and revered, was 92 when 1 saw him 
vault with the agility of a young man ovt :i 
lx-:mi nome carpenters had left in his way. Me 
was the fnthcr-in-law of Dr. Niels Finscn, whom 
all the world know3. Dr. Kinsen's father was 
Amtmand in Ribc in his day, and Ins picture in 
uniform hangs in the Town Hall. Bishop BablBT 
and King Christian had grown old together, and 
were friends. When the Bishop thought his 
QhugC requbtd a younger man, he asked the 
King to appoint his successor. "Not while I 
live," said the King, and he kept liis word. He 
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Outlived liis friend, who was in sight of the 
century post when his relief came. 

There WU BCftTOO D st rMt in the Old Town where 
ic kindly old face did not look out upon you 
with patient eyes that Hpoke of tilings unseen by 
the crowd, of friends lon^ waiting in the beyond* 
In the Cloister 1 there were always one or two old 
women that were nearing the hundred. The 
keeper himself was in the nineties. They crept 
about, the old men with their staffs in the sim- 
shiny garden patches; the women sat at their 
curtained windows, busy with sewing or knitting. 
For there were ever small trousers to be patched 
and small feet to be shod with warm socks for 
the winter, if not in their own home then in many 
a one about them. And the Old Town loved 
Some day we heard that they slept, and 
we bound wreaths for our friends and strewed the 

1 The old building ww n hospital for centuries after the 
1 'c,'i -riu.M :« ;ii drove Mil UlB monks, nml for a season nerved A* 
an insane asylum. VVn children u«d to nUtal up to the tarred 
t)oard fence that enclosed lU grounds and, gluing our eyes to 
u knot hole, h!i udder deliriously at the «ght of the poor 
wh-(< ties. It was eventually turned into an Old Ladies Home, 
and the name of the " Cloister " wo> restored to it. 





I do not know 
how the forty 
yearalliHvi'hcwi 
away haw (fealt 

with "Juic-nm- 

sen," fhH'hrist- 
mas elf of my 
childhood. He 
was pretty old 
then, gray and 
bent, and there 
were signs that 
his time was 
nearly over. So 
it may be that 
they have laid 
him away. I 
shall find out 
when I go over there next time. When I 
was a boy we never sat down to our Christmas 
Eve dinner until a bowl of rice and milk had 
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l>ccn taken up to the attic, where he lived with 
the marten and its young, and kept an eye upon 
the house — saw that everything ran smoothly. I 
never met him myself, but I know the house-cat 
must have done so. No doubt they were well 
acquainted; for when in the morning 1 went Efl 
for the bowl, there it was, quite dry and licked 
clean, and the cat purring in the corner. So, 
being there all night, he must have seen and 
likely talked with him. 

I suspect, as I said, that they have not treated 
my Nisse fairly in these matter-of-fact days thai 
have come upon us, not altogether for our own 
goodj T fear- 1 urn not even certain that they 
were quite serious about him then, though to 
my mind that was very unreasonable. But then 
there is nothing so unreasonable to a child as the 
cold reason of the grown-ups. However, if they 
have gone back on him, I know where to find 
him yet. Only last Christmas when I talked of 
him to the trn.inent-houBc mothers in my Henry 
Street Neighborhood House, 1 — all of them from 

1 The Jacvb A Rim Neiylilwrhood Sutllwtitriil, Nvw York. 
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the evrr faithful isle,— 1 saw their eye* light up 
with the glad smile of recognition, and half a 
dOMD called OUt excitedly, "The Little People! 
tin? Lepreeawn ye nn-an, we know hbn well," and 
tlu-y wen- no! more pleated than l to Sod 
v.r imd an old friend in common. For the Niwe, 
or the I/'pn-iMwn. call dim whichever you like, 
was » friend indeed to thone who loved kindness 
and |)eace. If there was a house in which n in- 
tention ruled, either he would have nothing to 
do with It, like? the Ntork that built its oesl oo 
tli< roof, orelM he paid the tenants back in their 
own coin, playing all kinds of tricks upon fchOOO 
and making it very uncomfortable. I suppose 
it was this trait that gave people, when they 
began to reason so much about things, the notion 
that he was really the wraith, aa it were, of their 
own disposition, which was not so at all. I re- 
member the story told of one man who quarrelled 
with everybody, anil in consequence bad a very 
troublesome Nisse in the house that provoked 
him to the point of moving away; which h* did 
But as the load of furniture was going down the 
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street, with its uwner li;m_in_- himself in glee at 
the thought that he had stolen a march on the 
Niase, the little fellow poked his head out of 
the load and nodded to him, "We arc moving 
to-day." At which naturally he flew into a great 
But then, that was just a story. 
The Nisse was of the family, aa you see, very 
much of it ; and certainly not to be classed with 
the Cftttlc. Yet they were his special concern; 
he kflpt iiu'iii quiet, and saw tu it, when the stable- 
man forgot, that they were pro|>crly I Molded and 
eleaned and fed. He waa very well known to 
the hands about fllfi farm, and they said that ho 
looked just like u little old man, all in gray and 
with it pointed Bfld nightcap and long gray heard. 
He was always civilly treated, as he surely de- 
served to be, but Christmas was hta great holiday . 
when be became part of it, indeed, and was made 
miieh of. So, for that matter, was everything 
that lived under the husbandman's roof, or within 
reach of it. The farmer always set a lighted 
candle in his window on Christmas Eve, to guide 
the lonesome wanderer to a hospitable health. 
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The very sparrows that burrowed in the straw 
thatch, and did it no good, were not forgotten. 
A sheaf of rye was set out in the snow for them, 
SO thiit on that night at least they should have 
shelter and warmth unchallenged, and plenty to 
eat. At all other times we wen* permitted to raid 
their nests and help ourselves to a sparrow roast, 
which was by king odds the greatest treat we had. 
Thirty or forty of them, dug out of any old thatch 
roof by the light • if the stable lantern and stuffed 
into Ane's long stocking, which we had borrowed 
for a game-bag, made a meal for the whole family, 
each sparrow a fat mouthful. Ane was the cook, 
and I am very certain that her pot-roast of spar- 
row would pass muster at any Fifth Avenue 
restaurant as the finest dish of reed-birds that 
ever was. However, at Christmas their sheaf 
was their sanctuary, and no one as much as 
si minted at them. Only last winter when Christ- 
mas found me stranded in a little Michigan town, 
wandering disconsolate about the Streets, I came 
across such a sheaf raised on a pole in a door- 
yard, and I knew at 0006 that one of my people 
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lived in that house and kept Yule in the old 
way. 80 1 felt u if I were not quite a stranger. 
All the animals knew perfectly well that the 
holiday had come, and kept it in their way. The 
watch-dog was unchained. In the midnight hour 
on the Holy Eve the cattle stood up in their stalls 
and bowed out of respect and reverence for Him 
who was laid in a manger when there was no room 
in the inn, and in that hour speech was given them, 
and they talked together. Glaus, our neighbor's 
man, had seen and heard it, and every Christmas 
Eve I meant fully to go and be there when it 
happened ; but always long before that I had been 
lod away to bod, a very sleepy boy, with all my 
toys hugged tight, and when I woke up the day- 
light shone through the frosted window-panes, 
and they were blowing good morning from the 
church tower; it would be a whole year before 
another Christraaa. So I vowed, with a sigh at 
having neglected a really sacred observance, fh.it 
1 would be there sure on the UXt I HubttQBB Eve. 
But it was always so, every year, and perhaps it 
was just as well, for Claus said that it might go 
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ill with the one who listened, if the cowt found 

him out. 

Blowing in the Yule from the grim old tower 
that had stood eight hundred years against the 
blasts of the North Sea was one of the customs 
of the Old Town that abide, however it fan* with 
the Nisse; that I know. At sun-up. while yet 
the people were at breakfast, the town baud 
climbed the many steep ladders to the tup of 
the tower, and up there, in fair wea Iher OF foul, — 
and sometimes it blew great guns from the wintry 
sea, — they played four old hymns, one to each 
corner of the compass, so that no one was for- 
gotten. They always began with Luther's sturdy 
challenge, "A Mighty Fortress is Our God,'' while 
down below we listened devoutly. There was 
something boih weird and beautiful about those 
far-away strains in the early morning light of the 
northern winter, something that was not of earth 
and that suggested to my child's imagination the 
angels' sting on far Judean hills. Even now, 
after all these years, the memory of it does that. 
It could not have been because the music was so 
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rare, for the band was made up of small store- 
keeper? ami :u tinans who tliiw turned an hoiu-i-.t 
penny (in festive occasions. Incongruously 
enough, I think, the official town mourner who 
bodfl people to funerals was one of (hern. It 
was like the burghers' guard, the colonel of 
which — we thought him at least a general, 
because of the huge brass sword he trailed when 
he marched at the head of his men — was the 
town tailor, a very small but very martial man. 
But whether or no, it was beautiful. I have 
never heard music since that so moved mc. When 
the last strain died away came the big bells with 
their deep voices that sang far out over field and 
heath, and our Yule was fairly under way. 

A whole fortnight we kept it. Real Christmas 
was from Little Christmas Eve, which was the 
night before the Holy Eve proper, till New 
Year. Then there was a week of supplemen- 
tary festivities before things slipped back into 
their wonted groove. That was the time of 
parties and balls. The great |, :i |] tJ f i\ ie year 
was tin the day after Christmas. Second Girist- 
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mas Day we called it, win tfi .ill the quality 
at tended at tin.' club-house, where the Amtinund 
and the Burgomaster, the Bishop and the Rec- 
tor of the Latin School, did the honors and 
received the people. That was the grandest of 
the town functions. The school ball, late in 
autumn, was the jolliest, for then the boys in- 
vited each the girl he liked best, and the 
older people were guests and outsiders, so to 
s]nvik. The Latin School, still the "Cathedral 
School/' was as old as the Domkirke itself, and 
when it took the stage it was easily first while it 
lasted. The Yule ball, though it was a rather 
more formal affair, for all that was neither stiff 
nor tiresome; nothing was in the Old Town; there 
was too much genuine kindness for that. And 
then it was the recognized occasion when matches 
were made by enterprising mammas, or by the 
young themselves, and when engagements were 
declared and discussed as the great news of the 
day. We heard of all those things afterward 
and thought a great fuss was being made over 
nothing much. For when a young couple were 
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declared engaged; that meant that there waa no 
more fun to be got out of them. They wen 
given, after that, to go mooning about by them- 
selves ami to chasing us children away when we 
ran across them; until they happily returned to 
their senses, got married, and became reasonable 
human beings once more. 

When we had been sent to bed on the great 
night, Father and Mother went away in their 
Sunday \-t-\-y best* :m<! we knew they would not 
return until two o'clock in the morning, a fact 
which alone invested the occasion with unwonted 
gravity, for the Old Town kept early hours. At 
o'clock, when the watchman droned his sleepy 
lay, absurdly warning the fxx>p!e to 

Be quick and bright, 
Wutcb Ore and light. 
Our clock it has struck ten, 

it was ordinarily tucked in and asleep. But 
th.it night we lay awake a long time listening to 
the muffled sound of heavy wheels in the snow 
rolling unceasingly past, and trying to picture 
to ourselves the grandeur they conveyed. Every 
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carriage in the town was then in use and 
doing overtime. I think there were as many 
aa four. 
When ira wtt not d&notog or playing games, 

we literally :ife our way through the two holiday 

Week*. l'x-.Jry by llir iniic did Wr i-.-il, :iln| ;:<•)!- 

oral indigestion brooded over the town when it 
omergpd into the white light of the new vaar. 
At any rate it ought to have done so. It is a 
prima article of faith with the DarteH to this day 
that fur any one to go out of a friend's house, or 
of anybody's house, in the Christinas season with- 
out partaking of its cheer, is to "bear away their 
Yule," which no one mast do on any account. 
Every house was a bakery from the middle of 
December until Christmas Eve, and oh! the 
quantities of cakes we ate, and such cakes! We 
were sixteen normally, in our home, and Mother 
mixed the dough for her cakes in a veritable 
horse-trough kept for that exclusive purpose. 
As much as a sack of flour went in, 1 guess, and 
gallons of molasses and whatever else went to 
the mixing. For weeks there had been long 
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and anxious speculations as to "what lather 
would do/' and gloomy conferences between him 
and Mother over the state of the family pocket- 
book, which was never plethoric: but at last the 
joyful message ran through the house from fettle 
to kitchen that the appropriation had been made, 
"•von for citron/' which meant throwing ail care 
to the winds. The thrill of it, when we children 
stood by and saw the generous avalanche ^cinj: 
into the trough! What would not come out of 
it! The whole family turned to and helped make 
the cake* and nil the "pepper-nute," which were 
little squares of spmed cake-dough we played 
cards for and stuffed our poeketB with, gnawing 
Hun) incessantly. Talk about eating between 
meals: ours was a continuous performance for 
two solid weeks. The pepper-nuta were the real 
staple of Christmas to us children. We paid 
forfeits with them in the game of scrntcJi-uose 
(jnfkstxMWs), when the fellow lisliin;* for his fltlBff 
stirred the other* and had \m DOM scratched with 
the little hie in the bunch as extra penalty; in 
"Under which tree lies my pig?" in which the pig 
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was a pepper-nut, the fingers of the closed hands 
the trees; and in Black Peter. In this last the 
loser hml hi* don Maokwd with the. snuff from 
tin* i'.'indlr until advancing civilization BUbsti 
tutcd a burnt, cork. CIimMjmms witlnnil popper* 
nuts would have Imtii :i hollow tBodCfiT) Indeed. 
Wc rolled the dough in long strings like deodar 
eels and then cut it, a little on the bias. Ttny 
were good, those nuts, wfaea leaked brown. I 
wish I had Home now. 

It all stood for the universal desire that in the 
joyous season everybody be made glad. I know 
that in the Old Town no one went hungry or cold 
during the holidays, if indeed any one ever did. 
Every one gave of what he had, and no one was 
afraid of pauperizing anybody by his gifts, for 
they were given gladly and in love, and that 
makes all the difference — did then and does 
now. At Christmas it is perfectly safe to let 
our scientific principles go and just remember 
the Lord's command that wc love one another. 
I subscribe to them all with perfect loyalty, and 
try to practise them till Christmas week comes 
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in with its holly and the smell of balsam and fir, 
and the memories of childhood in the Old Town; 
then — well, anyway, it is only a little while. 
New Year and the long cold winter come soon 
enough. 

Christmas Eve was, of course, the great and 
blessed time. That was the one night in the year 
when in the gray old Domkirke services were held 
by candle-light, A myriad wax candles twinkled 
in the gloom, but did not dispel it. It lingered 
under the groat arches when' the voice of the 

WliiTiililr inilli.-lrr. (In- lVNpnii:-:r* nf til- fill 

gregatinn, and above it all the boyish treble of 
the choir billowed and strove, now dreamily 
with the memories of ages past, now sharply, 
tossed from angle to corner in the stone walls, 
and again in long thunderous echoes, sweeping 
all before it on the triumphant strains of the 
organ, like a victorious army with banners crowd- 
ing through the halls of time. So it sounded to 
me, as sleep gently tugged at my eyelids. The 
air grew heavy with the smell of evergreens and 
of burning wax, and as the thunder of war drew 




further and farther itwny, in Utt -h.-ulow of the 
gtttt pillars itfmd th* phantoms of u 
knight:; wl . •-(■ names were hrwn in the grave- 
stones there. Wc youngsters clung to the nkirts 
of Mother aA we went out and the great doors 
fell to behind us. And yet those Christ mos- 
Kves, with MuthftA gentle eyes forever in- 
separable from them, and with the glftd critf 
of Merry Christmas ringing all about, haw int. 
n touch of sweet peace in my heart which all 
tin years have not effaced, nor ever will. 

At home the great dinner of the year was wait- 
ing for us: roast goose stuffed with apples and 
prunes, rice pudding with cinnamon and sugar on 
it, and a «reat staring butter eye in the middle. 
The pudding was to lay the ground-work with, and 
it was served in deep soup-plates. It was the 
dish the Nisse eame in on, mid the cat. On New 
Year's Eve both (lust- were left out; but to make 
up (or it an almond wns slipped into the "grttdj" 
and whoever found it in his plate got a present. 
It was no <levt(v to makQ people "flelch," but it 
srved the purpose admirably. AL Christmas we 
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had doughnuts after the goose, big and stout and 
good. However 1 managed it, I don't know, 
but it ia a tradition in the family, and I remember 
it well, that I once ate thirteen on top of the big 
-tinner. Evidently I was having a good time. 
Dinner was, if imt the chief end of man, at leant 
un item in 1 lis make-up, and a bi£ one. 1 

When it had had time. U< settle and all the 
kileiini work was done, fother took his Beat 
at the end »/f the Inrip lalile, with all the house- 
hold gathered about, the servant included find 

(he U'lliy without fail, and read the story of The 

Child: "And it euine to pass in those days," 

while Mother hushed the baby. Then we sang 

together "A Child is Born in Bethlehem," which 

was the simplest of our hymns, and also the one 

we children loved best, for it told of how in heaven 

we were to walk to church 

On sky-blue carpet*. BUr-bedeckt, 

1 The rentier who ia not nfmid of dygpepaia by tfigRrxtion 
may consider the, following Christmas bill of fare which ob- 
tained among the peasant* cast of the Old Town : On n larjp* 
trencher a layer of pork and ribs, on top of that a nest, of f*t 
aauflagM, in which sat a roast duck. 
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which was a great comfort. CI iMnri love Iwauti- 
ful things, and wo had few of them. The great 
and precious treasure in our house was the rag 
carpet in the spare room which we were allowed 
to enter only on festive occasions such as Christ- 
mas. It had U) CMDgO itXQftk in it whieh I <• m 
nee to this <lny. Whenever I come across one 
that even remotely suggests it, it gives me yet 
a kind of solemn feeling. We had no piano, — 
that was a luxury in those days,— and Father 
was not u singer, but he led on bravely with his 
tremulous bn:--; :nnl we ull joined in, Ane the 
cook and Maria the housemaid furtively Wiping 
their eyes with their aprons, for they were good 
and pious folk and this was their Christmas ser- 
vice. So we sang the ten verses to end, with 
their refrain "Hallelujah! hallelujah," that al- 
ways seemed to me to open the very gates of 
Yule. 

Aud it did, literally; for when the last hal- 
lelujah died away the door of the spare room \v:is 
flung wide and there stood the Christmas tree, 
nil shining lights, and the baby was borne in, 
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wkfe-eyed, to bti the find, is wis proper; for was 
Hot thifi 'Hi' 1 Oluld'n holiday? I ucousciously wi; 
all gava Way Ul Uwwr who were nearest Him, who 
had most recently come from Bis presence and 
were therefore in closest touch with the spirit of 
tbfl holiday. So, when we joined hands and 
danced around the tree, Father held fchfi baby, and 
we laughed and TOW happy as the little one 
crowed his joy and stretched the tiny arum tow- 
ard the light. 

Light and shadow, joy and sorrow, go hand in 
hand in the world. While we danced and made 
merry, there was one near for whom Christmas 
was but grief and loss. Out in the white fields 
ha weal from farm to farm, a .solitary wanderer, 
[he folklore had it. looking for plough or harrow on 
which to rest his weary limbs. It was the Wan- 
dering Jew, to whom this hope was given, that, 
if on th:it night of all in the year he could find 
Bome tool used in honest toil over which the -i;;n 
of the wok* had not been made, la- wanderings 
muld be at aa end and the curse depart from 
him, to cleave thenceforward to the luckless 
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f.'inn.T. 1 Sfl rirvr (bund wh.it ho sought in my 
time. The thrifty husbandir-.-m had been over 
his field on the eve of the holiday with a watch- 
ful eye to his coming. When the bell in the dis- 
tant church tower struck the midnight hour, 
bebted traveller* hoard his sorrowful wftil U h<- 
Bod "vor tin- heath and vanished. 

Wlii-n Ansgarius i r.'iu'lied the White Christ 
to the vikinRs of r.he Nortbi BO runs the legend 
of the Christmas tree, the Lord sent His three 
messengere, Faith, Hope, and Love, to help light 
tin- first tree. Seeking uin that should be high 
its hope, wide as love, and that bure the sign ol 
tin- CUM on rvcry bough, they chose the balsum 
he, which hc.stof nil the trees in the forest mel the 

roquirtt&ratn Psibopi thai as good reason why 
there clings about the Christmas tree in my old 
home that which has preserved it from being 
swept along in the flood of noseless luxury that 
law Hwampcd so many things in our money-mad 

1 An unromantie variation of thL. was the battel thut the 
f.triinT who loft hi* plough out on Christmas would pot a 
drubbing from bll wife within a twolvornomh. I hupu whu- 
tvtl he|J to that pot what ho riohly ilo orvi.nl. 
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day. At least so it was then. Every lime I see 
a tree studded with electric lights, garlands of 
tinsel-gold festooning every branch, and hung 
with the hundred costly knicknaeks the store- 
keepers invent year by year "to make trade," 
until the tree itself disappears entirely under its 
bunion, I have a feeling what a fraud has been 
practised on the kindly spirit of Yule. Wax 
candles are the only real thing for a Christinas 
tree, candles of wax that mingle their perfume 
with that of the burning fir, not the by-product 

'it :n'in- i'n;il -nil <■]' nllnT :il m ii i ill lat i< ill. What if 

the boughs do ooteh fire; they can ho watched, 
and too many caudles are tawdry, anyhow. Also, 

D-d apples, oranges, ami old faflhi Bed cornu- 
copias made of colored paper, imd made at home, 
look a hundred times better ami fitter in the 
jrrriii; and so do drums and toy trumpets and 
wnld-horns, and a rocking-horse reined up in 
front that need not have cost forty dollars, or 
anything like it. 

I am thinking of one, or rather two, a little 
piebald team with a wooden seat between, for 
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which Mother rvrt.-ur.h did BOl gfol nver seventy • 
five cents at the store, that as "Belcher and 
Mamie " — the names were bestowed on t he 
beasts at sight by Kate, aged three, who bossed 
the pluy-room — gave a feneration of romping 
children more happiness than nil tin expensive 
railroads and trolley-curs and steam-engines that 
are considered indispensable to keeping Christ- 
mas nowadays. And the Noah's Ark with 
Noah and his wife and all the animals that went 
two by two — ah, well I I haven't set out to 
preach a sermon on extravagance that makes 
no one happier, but I wish — The legend makes 
me think of the holly that grew in our Danish 
woods. We called it Christ-thorn, for to us it 
was of that the crown of thorns was made with 
which the cruel soldiers mocked our Saviour, and 
the red berries were the drops of blood that fell 
from His anguished brow. Therefore the holly was 
a sacred tree, and to this day the woods in which I 
B&d it seem to me like the forest where the Christ- 
mas roses bloomed in the night when the Lord was 
born, different from all other woods, and better. 
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Mistletoe was rare in Denmark. Then* was 
known to be but one oak in all the land on which 
it grow. But that did BOt discourage the yoUBff. 
We had our kissing games which gave the boys 
and girls their chance to choose sides, and in the 
Umstmaa season they went on right merrily. 
There was rarely a night that did not bring the 
children together under some roof or other. They 
say that kissing goes by favor, but we had not 
arrived at that point yet, though we had our 
preferences. In the game of Post Office, for 
instance, he was a bold boy who would dare call 
out the girl he really liked, to get the letter that 
was supposed to be awaiting her. You could tell 
for a dead certainty who was hie choice by watch- 
ing whom he studiously avoided asking for. I 
have a very vivid recollection of having once 
really dared with sudden desperation, and of the 
defiant flushed face, framed in angry curls, that 
confronted me in the hull, the painful silence 
while we each stood looking the other way aud 
heard our playmates tittering behind the closed 
door, — for well they knew, — and her indignant 
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- ride a» she went back to her msai unlrimd, with 
rae tmiling behind, feeling like a very sheepish 
boy, and no doubt looking the part. 
The Old Year went out with much such a 

racket as we make nowadays, but of quite a 
different kind. W'c did not blow the New \i-.\r 
in, we "smashed" it in. When it was dark on 
New Year's Eve, we stole out with all the cracked 
and damaged crockery of the year that had been 
hoarded for the purpose and, hieing ourselves 
fit so mi- f.'ivuritr ni-i^libiir's door, broke OUT poti 
against it. Then we. ran, but not very far or 
very fast, for it was part of the game that if one 
was caught at it, he was to be taken in and treated 
to hot doughnuta. The smashing was a mark of 
favor, and the citizen who hat! most pots broken 
against his door was the most popular man in 
town. When I was in the Latin School, B rrnnky 
burgomaster, whose door had been freshly painted, 
gave orders to the watchmen to stop it and gave 
them an unhappy night, for they were hard put 
to it to find a way it was safe to look, with the 
streets full of the best citizens in town, and their 
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wives ami dftOghteR) flM t M *fi singly by with 
bulging euats 00 (heir way to salute a friend. 
Thai was when uur mothers — those who WOTB n< •' 
out smashing in New Year — came out strong, after 
the fashion of mothers. They baked more dough- 
nuts than ever that night, and beckoned the 
watchman in to the treat; and there he sat, 
blissfully deaf while the street rang with the 
thunderous salvos of our raids; until it was dis- 
covered that the burgomaster himself was on 
patrol, when there was a sudden rush from kitchen 
doors and a great scurrying through streets that 
grew strangely silent. 

The town had its revenge, however. The 
burgomaster, returning home in the midnight 
hour, stumbled in his gate over a discarded Christ- 
mas tree hung full of old booth and many black 
and sooty pots that went down around him with 
great smash h the upset, so that his family 
came running out in alarm to find him sprawling 
in the midst of the biggest celebration of all 
His dignity Buffered a shock which he never got 
over quite. But it killed the New Year's fun, too. 
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For he was really a good fellow, and then he was 
the burgomaster, and chief of police to boot. I 
suspect the fact was that the pot smashing had 
run its course. Perhaps the supply of pots WU 
giving out; we began to use tinware more about 
that time. That was the end of it, anyhow. 

We boys got square, too, with the watchmen. 
We knew their habit of stowing themselves away 
iu the stage-coach that stood in the market-place 
when they had cried the hour at ten o'clock, and 
we caught them napping then- one dark night 
when we were coming home from a party. The 
stage had doors that locked on the outside. We 
slammed them shut and ran the conveyance, 
with them in it wildly gesticulating from the 
windows, through the main street of the town, 
amid the cheers of the citizens whom the racket 
aroused from their slumbers. We were safe 
enough. The watchmen were not anxious to 
cjilrh us, maddened as they were by our prank, 
and they were careful not to report us either. I 
chuckled at that exploit more than once when, 
in years long after, I went the rounds of the mid- 
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night streets with Haroun-al-Rooecvelt, as they 
called New York's Police Commissioner, to find bk 
patrolmen sleeping soundly on their posts when 
they should have been catching thieves. Human 
nature, police human nature, anyhow, is not so dif- 
ferent, after all, in the old world and in the new. 
With Twelfth Night our Yule came to an end. 
In that night, if a girl would know her fate, she 
must go lo bed walking backward and throw a 
shoe over her left shoulder, or hide it under her 
pillow, I forget which, perhaps both, and say 
aloud a verse that prayed the Three Holy Kings 
to show her the man 



Whose tnble I murt set. 
Whose bed 1 must spread. 
Whose name T imisl tear, 
Whose bride I must be. 



The man who appeared to her in her sleep was to 
be her husband. There was no escape from it, 
and consequently she did not try. He was her 
Christinas gift, and she took him for better or for 
worse. Let us hope that the Nisse played her no 
scurvy trick, and that it was for better always. 
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The stork came 
in April, with de- 
livery from the vili- 
fy ranny of March. 
Talk of Uuefa ffo 
lets! to us the 
month meant cod- 
liveroil. It was our 
steady dessert all 
through it. Good 
for the system ; they said. Fcrhaps it was. I 
think it encouraged duplicity. The rule was that 
when we had grown to like it so Uint we licked 
i In- BpOOD after it, we migfat quit. You wouldn't 
believe how quickly wc came to adore it. How- 
ever, when our need was greatest, the stork came, 
and with it balmy spring and our freedom. Not 
necessarily all at once : three times the stork had 
to have snow in ita nest to make things right; 
but we knew the sunshine was not far away. 
One day we heard it on its nest, jabbering out 
KM 
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a noisy "How d'do" through its long red bill, 
and then we children gathered below and sang 
our song of welcome : 

Allegro. 



>» 3 i 



Stork, Stork • ie long leg 



>^=£ 



S=5 



i 




Where were you this long while? 



*e^==# 



E j_,. j. j— j^g^ g 



5^ 



Saw yon King Pha - ra - oh's lof • ty atone ? 



&E 



2l 



£ 



I 



t— >— 5 



^ 



^gr 



r 



Stalk'd yon in Nile Riv - er mead • owa? 
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The swallow and the starling were not far be- 
hind it. They were all our tenants and lived 
under our roof, or on it, but the stork was the 
only one who paid rent formally. Payment was 
made in kind. Every Other year lie threw an egg 
oui of the nest, and the next year a fledgling stork. 
For the rest he held aloof, disdaining haughtily 
to hold communication of any kind with us. 
Even when :i disabled shirk became, by force of 
circumstances, a member of tin- noun-hold, 
residing in the hen-house through the winter, he 
never grew familiar, but accepted what was given 
to him with quiet reserve as from a subject people ; 
which, of course, was his right.sceing that he was a 
public functionary of the first importance. We 
had no stork on our house, but both our neigh- 
bors did, and as if to make up for the apparent 
Blight, he was a regular visitor in our family. 
They seemed to always know when he was coming, 
and when I was told of it, I never failed to leave 
aTvcbak for him in the window which the nurse 
had left open so that he should not wake up the 
whole house by rapping on the pane with his bill. 
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And when it was gone in the morning, I knew 
that a little brother had come to join our com- 
pany; and sure enough it was so. 

The swallow wing for uk, and we saw to it thai, 
his way out and in of the hallway where he 1 mill 
his nest was free, by leaving a pane out of the 
transom. If by any chance that was obstructed, 
wg knew it by his flying up and down before the 
doorway! waiting anxiously for some one to open 
it, that he might slip in where a string of little 
round heads, always set in a straight row, were 
clamoring with wide-open bills for flies and gnats. 
When the starling sang his evening song in the 
big poplar, the Old Town was white with the 
bloom of the elder. He left it dyed a deep purple, 
for he was ns fond of elderberries as we were of 
the soup our mothers made of them, and the 
stain of them abides. In between the blossom- 
ing and the berrying when his youngsters were 
gro n n, he took himself off with his wife for sev- 
eral weeks, leaving, only the children behind. To 
France, it was said, he went, and to Mediterranean 
olive gloves, where they hunted him as a nuisance. 
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We loved him and gave him sanctuary. And he 
helped the farmer in turn by ridding 3 1 in held of 
ptttft. WheKS a flock of starlings settled down 
for luncheon, no wriggtiug thing remained to tell 
tin* tale. 

By the time the stork was settled on the Rec- 
tor's house and busy repairing his nest, our boy- 
ish Bye8 turned speculatively toward I he :-wrlliug 
buds uf the pear tree that hung temptingly over 
the narrow way to the Latin School, and we 
tried to estimate how many of them had pears 
in them, and what were the chances of their 
happening to hit us as they fell, later on. Our 
daily walk took the direction of the Castle Hill, 
and turned off at the big buckthorn hedge to 
the river where we swam in summer. The cow- 
slips were in the meadows then, and forget-me- 
nots grew on the bank where the rushes nodded to 
the waters going out to the sea, as if they would 
like to go too, but, being unable, gave them a mes- 
sage of cheer and good luck on the way. And the 
spring birds called to each other in the meadows. 
Then the bright nights were at hand. They 
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oune, as night does in the hot ODUntrioQj sud- 
denly. You saw in the almanac — the 6th of 
May, I think it was — that they were due, and 
that night, or the next if it was clear, you noticed 
a something in the atmosphere that was different . 
You walked with a lighter step, and your glance 
strayed constantly to the west, where the light 
never quite went out, but kept moving round 
north, to hail the coming day in the east. And 
every morning it came earlier and left later, till 
Si. John 1 * Day was passed, when the dav.s 
again began to grow shorter. Then one night in 
•ly August, when we walked abroad on the 

i-:»U:,rW:iy. We klirW tli.'ll Hie MMI1IIHT Was mm, II 

over. The light had gone out of the sky, as sud- 
denly as it came, and the world was changed. 

There lives in my memory such an evening in 
after years. I had been lumie — for ever the 
Old Town remained home to one whose cradle 
was rocked there — and was going my farewell 
rounds among the old people and the old plaoot 
before packing oil with the stork and hie family. 
My way took me past the Castle Hill in the early 
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twilight. A man *tood up there, a lonely figure 
sharply outlined * 



O0J J5 ' M3W 

out of the westeri °* \ T wo 

o ^ o. 

2 S 

once while the a* »- 



if he would hold 



gray, cold us the 
hind him the toW 
almost fancied I t 
the hill to close t* 
him, a school mat* 
tion who had red 
past middle age, 
low. He stood t> 
him out of my n\f£ 
Three days late *" 
Copenhagen, I he^- 
killed himself, nc* 
fortable as the "* 
explanation of hi 
was needed. Th.4 
alone, the twiligr*. 
in upon him, rose 
understood. 
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With the coming of the bright nights the Old 
Town grew young again. Its staid habits were 
laid aside; the* watchmen cried the bedtime hour 
in vain. At all hoUTB of the oigfat, till the mid- 
night bell sounded and sometimes Inter, young ami 
old were abroad, on the causeway, in the Plant- 
age, or driving to the shore and taking their 
supper there. The young rowed and sang on llic 
river in (lie long glowing twilight and had a good 
time. School and university were closed, and 
the students came back to visit old friends and 
to make love. With midsummer came ''Holme 
wi.rk, " of which more hereafter, when they all 
went out and sported in the hay together. An 
endless procession of young couples have driven 
home on the hay wagona, watching the midnight 
glow in the northern heavens from the top of the 
load, hand in hand, and thinking earth a new- 
found paradise for Two, while Cupid laughed at 
the ferry-landing to see them go. In Holme week 
he was always a regular boarder with the ferry- 
master. But the young never suspected it, or if 
tin -y did, showed no fear; and their elders, who 
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knew, having met him there in their time, hdd 
their peace. 1 am not sure that they did not 
even surreptitiously pay hU board. For they 
mm rly, the good people of the Old Town. 

Early in August the young storks began to 
gather on the high roof of the Cloister church, and 
every day we aaw them mancBUvring there in 
agitated rows, between practice flights into tin- 
fields that grew longer and longer toward the 
time for their departure. At the final review, 
we knew, any of them that could not. fly well 
enough and far enough would be killed by the 
rest, for no laggards were wanted on their long 
trip to King Pharaoh's land. We watched tin m 
soaring high, high up. and hoped fervently that 
our own stork, or the neighbor's we knew so well, 
might pass muster and not be stabbed to death 
with those long bills which we had seen earn in- 
home snakes and frogs and lizards to the nest so 
often, and always raised in loud thanksgiving as 
the fe.-irtt \v;i,sMj>ir;i«l before the brood. I'hen they 
seemed the gentlest of birds; but all at once the 
red beaks became swords to our imagination, to 
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pierce the helpless youngster who got ft bad re- 
port ftl bill " exam." Every day we looked to tea 
if they were all there and wen* glad when none, 
missing. Then one morning we looked out, 
the Cloister roof was bare. The storkB were 
gone. Every nest in the town was empty. We 
searehed awhile, incredulous, then, with a little 
shiver, went to look up our skates and our 
mittens. 

Before we had use for them, however, came the 
annual fair in September. The Itibe Fair was fa- 
mous throughout the middle ages, when the town 
was the chief seaport of the country. Then mer- 
chants came from far and near, and the court 
bought its purple and fine linen of them. In our 
day it had dwindled, as had the Old Town iteelf, 
until barelya bakor's dozen of traders from abroad 
brought their wares. But the Itibe merchants 
built their booths in the Square, and there came 
embroideries from Schleswig, pottery from the 
nmutry to the north — the black "Jute pots," 
that alone wi-n- deemed fit to cook in by a caivful 
housewife. The woman who nerved fried rrls. 
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and coffee out of a copper kettle with rock sugar 
in lumps, — lovely Iumpa, strung on a thread, can 
I ever forget ! — sat at the Cat-head Door of the 
Domkirke. To us she was as much of an institu- 
tion us* the Domkirkc itself ami twice as impor- 
l.ant, for she came only once a year, while the 
church was there all the time. In the narrow 
lane between the booths multitudes of farm-folk 
swarmed, togged out in their best, admiring it all 
and meeting friends at every step. The blue of 
the border gendarmes and the red and green of 
the Fano girls made a pretty picture. The Fair 
was in Tact the great opportunity of the country 
folk for social intercourse in the days when news- 
papers were rare, railroad and telegraph as yet 
to come, and a letter an event news of which 
spread through a country neighborhood and was 
discussed at its firesides in all its probable bear- 
ings. The peasants came to the Fair, the men 
to dicker and trade, if nothing else their pipes, 
it being understood that a treat went with the 
trade, so that they became speedily mellow and 
sometimes loud over the tavern board. The 
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women laid in their supply of ribbons, calico, and 
such like for the year, heard and discussed the 
news of weddings, christenings, and funerals; and 
the foundation of many a match was laid with a 
parting invitation to the prospective suitor to 
"come and see the farm" as the next step in the 
negotiations. 

To us children it was all an enchanted land. 
There were booths with toys and booths with 
trumpets and booths with great "honey-cakes" 
with an almond heart right in the middle. No 
such cakes are made nowadays, and the trumpets 

the toy-shops send forth no such blasts of rap- 
ture as did those we bought at the Fair in the Old 
Town and blow till our checks bulged and our 
eyes stared with the Btrain. Up and down we 
trooped, through lane after lane, dragging weary 
but happy mothers in our wake, trumpeting — I 
can hear those peals across all the toilsome years. 
Tin horns— bah 1 Those were trumpets, I tell you, 
red and green and silver-shine. And at last we 
brought up in front of the Great Panorama and 
stopped, breathless, to look and listen. 
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The panorama man kept no booth. He was 
above it. Ilia entire outfit consisted of a sheet of 
canvas hung upon a pole and painted all over with 
the scenes he sang about. For he was a singer, 
The nineteenth-century descendant of (lie Xkjald 
of our forefathers; far descended, alas! his song 
was ever about murder and horror on sea and 
land. He was the real precursor of the yellow 
press— pictures, songs, and ail. Whether he made 
the latter up himself, or merely sang the ballad 
of the day, I do not know. If it was not about a 
man who took his girl to a dance and, getting her 
udde, 

Andante 



? 



He look h\* knife from hi* pock . el 



And o - pen - c - eel it up, 

preparatory to stabbing her with great detail 
and deliberation, then it dealt with the latest 
world horror, the full circumstances of which 
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Nev - ct dream came 



the bk 



?^2 



. 



Which fate for him np . on this woy - age 



Un - lack - I - ly pre - pared hu. 

Then the fire and the horror, the women throwing 
the children overboard and being swallowed up 
by yellow and crimson flames that pent gnu-some 
thrills up and down our backbones — and then 
the hat passed around for the troubadour. 1 1 in 
was the pifac de resistance of the Fair, and we 
went homo, when we had heard him through, 
impivhseil tlia! v. r hud heard the hfiart of the 
great world throb. 

Besides the Fair which in olden times was known 
as Our Lady's Fair, perhaps because of the Dotn- 
kirke, 1 in the shadow of which it was held, more 
likely because it came on the Virgin's feast-day, 
there were two other kinds, the cattle fairs and 

1 The Church of Our Lady wiu iU official t it l.«. 
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the "girl-market." The Last was in the spring 
and fall, when farmers hired their help. Those 
who were for hire then came to the Old Town on 
a t^t date, and stood in two long rows in front of 
the old tavern in the Souarc, which remained 
iiu. li.m^-d, us did the custom no doubt, from the 
Sixteenth Century. The women bared their arms 
to the shoulder, and the farmers felt them, 
approvingly or not as they thought them strong 
to do their work. There are tricks in all trades. 
An old country parson from one uf the neighboring 
villages tells that a mislres- at whose house hard 
scrabble ruled would wiineiiuics be found to smear 
her mouth with bacon to give the impression t hit 
there was fat living where >\u- was at home. 
When a pair were suited, the dickering began, 
and the bargain made had the sanction of law. 
Indeed, the applicantV'bnok" waa the first thing 
asked for if the physical inspection had been eat- 
i: i.ntory. In it his or her character was recorded 
by successive employers, and attested by the 
police, to whom it had to be presented each time 
the owner of it made a change of base. 
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All through the spring jrreat droves of steers 
came through the town on their way to the 
Holstcin marshlands, where they were to be 
fattened for the Hamburg and London trade. 
Ribe was on one of the ancient cattle tracks 
from the north to the great southern pastures. 
Then we heard the tread of many hurrying hoofs 
at early dawn and the loud hop-how ! of the herd- 
ers trying to keep their droves together. While 
they |>:u<Ked through the town, the people kept 
discreetly Indoors. Indeed, there was no room 
for them outside ; but they bore it patiently, 
being used to it. Often enough the cows that 
lived in the town went in by the same door their 
owners used, and naturally there catnc to be n 
neighborly feeling between them, which was 
extended to these wayfarers. Sometimes, in- 
stead of cattle, flocks of Jutland horses came 
through witli braided manes and tails, headed 
south for the armies of Prussia or France or 
Austria. Twice a year, I think, they halted at 
the Old Town, and the market square became 
the scene of a great cattle fair. It was on one of 
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these occasions that I made my first bid for a 
horse. I must have been seven or eight years old, 
and had with much argument brought my mother 
over to my notion that a little horse was a good 
thing to have about the house. It could be 
stabled in the peat shed, where we kept our winter 
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fuel, and in summer grass enough to more than 
keep it grew between the cobble-stones in our 
street, and on the narrow sidewalk. So it was 
decided that I might buy a horse at the next fair, 
if I could gat it for Bight skilling, — about five 
eents, I should say. That was the appropriation, 
and with it I sped, my heart beating fust, tu the 
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Square and interviewed a dealer, telling him that 
I only wanted a little horse, being but a little 
boy ; and besides, the peat shed waa snudL I had 
WOO SOOU that were just the kind I wiinteil, run- 
ning along with a farmer's learn some! hues. 

The dealer heard mo through very gravely, and 
as gravely inspected the eight skilling which I 
unwrapped and showed him as a guarantee of 
good faith, lie ran hia rye over his sleek mares 
and regretted that those little horses were scarce 
that year, and just then he had none in stock- 
But he was going south, where they were plenti- 
ful, he said, and if I would save my money till 
he came back, he would be sure to bring me one. 
And I went home joyfully to report my success 
and get the shed ready, and also to drive off the 
weeding women, who came most inappropriately 
that very spring to dig out the dandelions in 
our gutter. They were to be kept as a choice 
morsel for my horse. I waited anxiously all 
through that summer and kept a lookout for 
every drove of horses that came through, but my 
trader I never saw again, and in none of the herds 
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was ray little horse. After a while I forgot about 
it in the great overwhelming sensation of the 
time. The King came to the town. 

In its old age that was an honor it had rarely 
enjoyed. No one there had, I think, seen the 
King, unless in the field as a soldier seven years 
before, in ^Q-'SO. King Frederik, furthermore, 
was a great favorite of the people. He had given 
them constitutional government, and he was the 
popular hero whose army had driven the in- 
vader** back after two years of hard fighting. 
So we turned out to reOGBVB hirn ( to the last in- 
habitant. He came, impressive, kingly, yet with 
a bonhomie about him that made the common 
people accept him as their own wherever he went. 
They tulil of how he had fared with a steady 
Jutland kinm who entertained him and his 
smle on the journey across country. Those yeo- 
men still said "thou" to the King, as their fore- 
fathers did in the long ago, and knew little of the 
ways of courts — cared less, I fancy. Also, they 
are as close-fisted as they are square in a trade 
with "known man." A neighbor is safe in their 
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hands ; others may look out for themselves. So 
when the King went to his hunt and thanked him 
for his trouble, calling him by his first name as 
was his wont, for he understood his men, Uans 
nrrjili'hrd his head. 

"U'n all right with the trouble, King," he 
answered; "but about the expense. That's 
worse-." 

The King laughed long and loud and squared 
up, and they part&d friends. 

This was the man we turned out in a body to 
honor. The men who had horses and could ride 
received him as an escort, miles up the road. 
All the countryside was there to see and to cheer ; 
most of the men had carried muskets in the war, 
and to the tune of "Den tappre Landsoldat " 
they brought him in. The streets were hung 
with garlands of green, and little girls in white 
strewed flowers before the royal procession. I 
remember it all as if it were yesterday. In the 
evening there was a great time in the Domkirke. 
The King sat inside the altar-mil in his blue 
soldier's uniform and with a big silver helmet on. 
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Years and years after, going through fcbe National 
Museum at Copenhagen, I saw it hanging there in 
a glass case, and clear across the room I knew it 
at eight. That was the way a king ought to 
look, and it was the way King Christian, his 
successor, dill look when I saw him in the 90100 
neat nearly fifty years later. Only ho was slen- 
der and youthful of figure despite his eighty 
odd years. King Frederik was stout. Stout 
or ateadflT, he was our boyish ideal of a 
king. 

There was the gala dinner to which our father 
and mother went and came home in the small 
hours of the morning with their pockets full of 
hontioas, and with wondrous lales of the show 
that made our ears tingle all that winter. And 
then there was the discovery on the Castle Hill, 
made for the occasion expressly. That was the 
very peak and pinnacle of it all. 

Ever since anybody could remember there had 
been stories about a secret passage leading from 
the Castle Hill under the moat into town — now, 
it was said, to the Bishop's Manse, and then again 
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to the fillister, or to tin* Dornkirkc itself. It 
was supposed to be a way they had in the old 
fighting days of getting out and taking the enemy 
in the rear, when the castle was besieged and they 
were hard put to it. No one ever knew the 
truth of it, and mo we all Ix'lirved it; but now 
by some fortunate chance the secret passage 
was actually found. The mouth of it had been 
uncovered, and the King was to see it. It was a 
tunnel built of the big brick the monks made, 
and which we still knew as monk-brick. Half 
the Old Town is built of it, that is to say, castle, 
cloisters, and churches long since gone live again 
in the walls of the houses built since the Reforma- 
tion. What is quite evidently a part of the 
mantelpiece from the castle adorns the entrance 
to the silversmith's on the corner of the street 
through which King Valdemar rode to his dying 
queen, and the searcher of to-day, seeking vainly 
a trace of his famous castle where it stood, walks 
over it, unthinking, when he goes in to buy a 
souvenir of his visit. This secret way stirred 
the town mightily. It was confirmation of the 
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old rumors, and it was in itself a mystery. Where 
was the other end of the hole? 

The King saw, but declined the honor of being 
the explorer. lie suggested first one then another 
of his suite with less avoirdupois. But they all 
had excuses. In fact, a small boy might barely 
have done it; further, the hole led downward 
and w.'i.s black and ill-ginelling. So it remained 
unexplored. It stood open for boom time, an 
object of aw? and many speculative creeps to us 
boys; then it was covered up. 1 regret to have 
to add, aa destroying a long-cherished illusion 
that had a glamour about it which it is hateful 
to dispel, that when diggings were mad*' in the 
Castle Hill last summer, under QOBQptttfQt leader- 
ship, our secret passage was discovered to be an 
old sewer that led no farther than the dry inont. 
It was just :is well none of the King's court ieri 
went down. 

Those close-fisted farmer neighbors of ours 
were sometimes very well-to-do ; but a hard fight 
with a lean soil had taught them the value of 
money earned, perhaps overmuch. In the Old 
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1 if ii r up I have said, (bore were no very rich peo- 
ple, but the poor were not poor either in the sense 
in which one thinks of poverty in a great city. 
They hud always enough to eat and were com- 
fortably housed, There were no beggars, unless 
you would count as such thctra veiling" Buraehen," 
mechanics making the rounds of Denmark and 
Germany under their guild plan, working where 
they could and asking alms when they had noth- 
ing, the which we freely gave. It was an under- 
stood thing that that was not charity in any 
sense, but a kind of lift to a traveller on his way. 
So he was getting experience in his work, what- 
ever it might be, by seeing the ways of other 
communities, and by and by would return to his 
own, better regarded as man and mechanic for 
having "travelled" in his years. It was, of 
course, the old medieval system of which we saw 
the last. There is very little left of it to-day, I 
imagine. 

I Raid that there were no beggars in the Old 
Town. There are indeed few in Denmark, where 
prowperity is very evenly distributed. It was, 
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nevertheless, there I encountered the alyest little 
beggar it was ever my fortune to come across. 
It was in one of the cemeteries of Copenhagen, 
where wc had been to look up a friend's grave, 
that we came upon a little girl, a child of ten, who 
was fashioning a little mound in the dust and 
putting a monument over it, a piece of a broken 
slate. She looked up as we stopped beside her, 
noticing our serious faces and no doubt check- 
ing us off ut once us being there on business, not 
Dan chance visitors. 

'Here lies my cat/' she said. "It was red." 
"Oh!" We were interested at once. "And 
what did it die of ?" 

"The weasel killed it — sucked its blood." 
We walked right into the trap — "And is there 
to be a writing?" 

"Yes," sadly; '"Good-by, little Svip;' but I 
have no money to buy a slate pencil with." 

She accepted our penny with the gravity of an 
undertaker as she cast a swift glance down the 
walk where two women in deep mourning were 
coming. Then she went on making her grave. 
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steaming sausage were carried around among the 
neighbors who had no pigs, that they also might 
taste of the good things of the earth. Blood 
sausage was there, big and round and red, and 
good to eat, fried with syrup; and liver sausage, 
pale but appealing; and sausage with rice in and 
sausage with spices in; and roll sausage, which 
sometimes I buy in delicatessen shops nowadays; 
but they rnusl h.i\v last the art of making them, 
for they don't taste as they did then. The 
trencher must have been welcome in Mother's 
larder, for with so many mouths to fill we were 
taught to look upon meat as a relish rather than 
the mainstay of the meal. Not that we did not 
have enough- We always had that, but dbhcfl 
made of flour, of potatoes, of pea3 and other 
vegetables, played a greater rdle in the ooanomio 
cookery of the day and country than nowadays. 
And we liked it. I defy any one to find a summer 
dish that compares with " Rttdgrod med Fl5dc," 
which was just currant juice and corn-starch 
with cream. Even the Saturday menu in our 
house was a favorite: fried herring and Ollebrod. 
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For special occasion* the herring were fried "in 
dressing-gowns," each in a cornucopia of white 
paper that g»V0 ihe dith quite a festive touch, 
Ollcbrod in a dish I despair of making the Ameri- 
can mind grasp. It was made of black bread 
boiled in Ijeor till it made a thick broth, to whtafa 
eacli one added cream and sugar to suit his taste. 
Boiled beer sounds funny, but it was the house- 
hold beer, non-alcoholic, which was both ohctp 
and good. The other kind we knew as Bavarian 
beer. Its use was not so common as it has be- 
come since. 

Still, the Old Town had ever been partial to its 
beer. When it was in its prime, eight ''beer- 
tasters" were among the town functionaries. 
They were to sec that the supply was up to the 
standard, with the proper allowance of good hops. 
In the account of the hanging of the big bell in 
the church tower — the "storm bell" I spoke of — 
in 1599, two barrels of beer to the men who hoisted 
it up and hung it ;i re Bet down among the expenses. 
One wonders whether all who took a hand were 
included. According to one report of that day's 
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proceeding**, there was some doubt about fckeir 
ability to transport the Ih-11 from thfi foundry to 
the Ddiukirke, until Ilic Rector of the Lai in School 
put il up to hta hoys, who at OD08 took hold and 
dragged it all the way alone, Whether they came 
in under the subsequent largesse of beer is not 
stated, but probably not. Two barrels would 
not have gone very far then. All this seems queer 
to us nowadays. It is strange to find that in 
that century the privileged Town Hall dramshop 
— the Rathhaus-keller, in fact — achieved a 
competitor in the Domkirke itself. The chapter 
of clerics opened one of their own in their cellar 
under the north end of the chancel, on the plea 
that they must have wine for ehurchly functions, 
of a proper quality, and kept it going for I don't 
know how long. Much later than that, in 1G83, 
Clergymen were forbidden by law to distil whiskey, 
but in 17G8 "priest and deacon" were expressly 
r.nilirrued in their right to distil it for their own 
use. So there was ecclesiastical sanction, and 
to spare, for all the beer and spirits that were 
consumed. Clear down to my time, when the 
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Jutland peasant brewed,' it was the custom to 
throw the first three handfuls of malt into the 
iiklsIi 'in tin- mime of the Father, the Son, and 
tiir duly Ghost.' 1 And the same man who did 
that, as the next step shut nil (he doors of the 
brewing room, placed ji glowing coal on each 
doorstep, put thrrr 00«b in tfal vat with a wisp 
of straw bound in form of a cross, and finally 
stirred it all with the iron tongs from the fire- 
place, to keep evil eyee from spoiling the brew! 3 



1 My fathcrV friend, Pastor Fvjlberg, who, as a village par- 
noii jinl oui.i If I in ' »l: II ii w ti. I iv. d (he life of the country folk 
•nd recorded it with nympMhetic understanding, is my wuthor- 
ity. I rememlier him lelliug u story which only hint winter 
one of hi» old " boys " recalled lo on; in (.'.»lilnr:ii.'i ll u,»- .1 
t!w village ttflOFj wlm, OOtbing home in the small hour* of the 
morning, the worse for many deep potations of the strong uiead 
at the inn, was Ix-H-t hy ft gliOLit that would not let him go. 
In vain did ho try to shake if off at crow-mad after cram-road. 
They nil rati like this x, and hail no power over the children 
uf darkness. The spectre elill pursued him, shrieking in 
ghoulish glee aver his failure. Not until he came to two roads 
that crowd at right angles, forming a true ^-, did he Ixnat it 
off. There ii roiild imt pa», and he got home safe; lei iw 
hope, cohered alan. 

1 Which reminds me of a le/won in manners I once received 
from the gudewifc of a neighboring farm. It was in the days 
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No wonder there were spooks in the Old Town, 
the werwolf that haunted the graveyard by night, 
and the hell-horse on its three legs. 

Whenever I think of that last and the horror 
we held it in, it conies to me that our dread of 
crawling things must be largely a matter of legs, 
due to our prejudice in favor of the standard two 
or four. The hell-horse was ever so much more 
horrible because of its limping about by night 
on three Wi: ha to a spider, which has six or 
eight, and loathe the thousand-leg worm with 
cause. And at the other end, when it comes to the 
snake, that has no legs at all, we are prompted by 
an instant impulse to kill it. It i* not ■ religious 
prejudice at all, no Garden of Eden notion, but mi 
instinctive recoil from the thing that doe* not 
conform to the established standard in legs. 

when the farmer and his hands all Ate out ol tfcfl *mme. iltflh, 
each with hi* own horn spoon, which he afterward Hiked nteftn 
and stuck up under the beam until the next meal. I had 
never been away from home and had " notions " that made 
mo decline a meUerumod (natuhvich) when nhc brought it to 
mo in her hone.it hand. She took in the situu-.iun. und after 
serving the other children, hiuidvd me- my mellcuiuiad with 
tht« tiro-long*, all sooty from the chimney. 
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But whether That he s«t -r not, the hell-horse that 
flO terrorized us, was a decadent beast. He was 
literally cm his last logs in my childhood, and even 
the Old Town knows him no more, I guess. 

The man with his head under his arm was, if 
anything, worse than the hell-horse, and had an 
unpleasant liabit of making himself at home under 
your roof. The three-legged lx:ast at least stayed 
ont.'-nlr. There was a headless man in the old 
mam-ion at Somlerskov, when* I sometimes sjxnit. 
my summer vacation. You could hear him walk 
in the midnight hour up and down, up and down 
the hall, and we boys lay and shivered in bed for 
fear he would come to our door and knock. I 
have heard him more than once since I grew up 
and identified his tread on the oaken stairs with 
the regular beat of the tower-clock above my 
head, but still I confess to a creepy feeling 
when I hear it. 

But I have gone far afield from the household 
economics of the Old Town. They were intended 
to make both ends meet on a scale of small in* 
comes with need, often enough, of the closest 
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figuring. Large families were the rule rather 
than the exception. Not till my father was long 
in his grave and I was looking CW his old papers 
and accounts, did I suspect how bitter was the 
fight he waged those forty years and to what 
straits he was put. To turn a coat when the 
right side was worn threadbare was a common 
expedient in those days of honest cloth, but 
Father bftd blS overcoat turned twice to tide him 
over an evil time. As fur us hoys, we didn'l have 
any half the time. I remember the winter when, 
being in such case and making a virtue of bald 
necessity, I tried to organize a Spartan Society 
aimmg my nrhoolmates, the corner-stone of which 
was contempt of overcoats as plain mollycoddling. 
As a means of attracting the l>oys there were 
wecivi paNMwords and an initiation that had to be 
v.Mikrd .-it dusk in the moat by the Castle Hill and 
waa supposed to be very grewsome. It took 
for a while, until the mothers put a stop to it. 
I believe one of them who had read .loop's 
fable about the fox that had lost its tail and tried 
to persuade the other foxes that it was the latest 
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fashion, saw through my dodge. At any rate 
the long vroollen muffler which the society al- 
lowed, I being possessed of one, went out of vogue 
and the overcoats came back. It must have 
been at that time rli.it my father bought at a 
salvage ails of Ihc cargo of a wrecked ship a roll 
of really Boa cloth of a peculiar sea-green color. 
It was a good investment, for it made not only 
a suit for Father that had lots of wear in it, but 
all the family were dad in green while it lasted, 
which was a long while. I hate to think what 
the boys of to-day would have nicknamed us. 
They were not so bright then, and I doubt if we 
would have cared. We boys were quite able to 
defend the family honor ; and quite ready too. 
Father had a fancy for numbering his children 
in Latin. The sixth was called Sextus, the 
ninth Nonus. In grim jest, he proposed to name 
the twelfth Duodecimo, but agreed with his 
fellow-teachers that the luckless child would be 
forever miscalled "dozen." They had a good 
laugh over it. Father wns very far from being a 
book-worra. Though he was very learned, he 
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hod a keen sense of humor, and, for all the heavy 
burdens he carried, he was the life of the com- 
pany always. 

The doad languages were his task in the Latin 
School, the living his pleasure and recreation. I 
doubt if there was any modern tongue in which 
lie was not more or less proficient. And so it 
was natural that when a wrecked ship's crew 
came to the Old Town he should be the interpre- 
ter; or when, a* happened eveiy now and ihcn, 
a bottle w:i* wist ashore on one of the islands with 
a message from some whip in peril on the deep, 
thai il nl n ii j Id Ik* brought tn him l.o in- deciphered. 
There was a fixed fee fortius, — a "specie/' which 
was two dalcr in the case of a bottle, — and it 
was mosl welcome. Yet there was always an 
clement of the deeply tragic in it. We children 
stood with hated brrrit.h and looked on while 
Father unfolded the piece of crumpled paper, 
polished his spectacles, and read with husky voice 
some such message as this: 

" We are sinking. Jesus. Maria, save us ! " 
Then the name of the vessel, ita home port, 
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and tbf latitude, if they knew it. I think I am 
quoting literally OtM which I have never forgot- 
ten. It was a Portuguese vessel and it got some- 
how mixed up in my childish imagination with 
the Lisbon earthquake. That had happened a long 
while before, but news lasted longer than nowa- 
days. There wjia not a fresh horror every day, 
and tin* illustrated paper* kept the earthquake 
in stock until the riogB of Sobastopol came and 
gave ufl -ill b obaDgB. That in its turn lasted, I 
think, quite a dozen years, down to our own war 
of '64. 

I cannot stop without recording here the great 
and awful tragedy of my childhood. It was 

when I h:'.l I ■ m ; ■ ! l.y s ■mie unheard- 

of streak of luck, of a silver four-skilling that 
was all my own, to 9pend as I pleased, with no 
string to it. It was a grave responsibility, for 
I perceived that, with this immeasurable wealth I 
might buy prnet.ieally anything, and what it 
was to be, with the shops of the Old Town simply 
crammed with things that were all desirable, 
was not to be decided lightly. So I l>etook 
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myself to the Long Bridge, where I could (ft 
alone, to thtak it OVWj my pockets, in the depths 
of which reposed the miraculous coin, filled with 
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pebbles to punctuate uiy ideas withal. I stood 
on one of the archeB and threw them in, watching 
the rings they made in the water, and as they 
widened till (hey reached from shore to shore 
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and I dug deeper and deeper into my pocket, my 
ambition and my hopes rose with them. Until, 
all unknowing, I threw the last pebble and, as it 
sped forth in the sunshine, saw that it was my 
four-skilling. The waters closed over it with a 
little splash I can hear yet, and I saw its silver 
sheen as it turned and sank. I did not weep. 
The disaster was too great. I stood awhile dumb, 
then went home and told no one. Darkness had 
settled upon my life with a sorrow so great that I 
felt it invested even with a kind of dignity as a 
vast and irreparable misfortune. I cannot even 
now laugh at it. It was too terrible to ever quite 
forget. 



CHAPTER VI 



The Old Town 
was set in a 
meadow, gnus to 
| I the right of it, 
grass to tin- left 
of it, stretching 
away toward the 
Kuro IUuald'b 8T0NV. horizon uniil in 

the south and east it came up against the black 
moor, and toward the sunset a little way met the 
sands of the western sea. What sport was there 
for boys in such a country ? My own boys asked 
me that question with something of impaticnee on 
a walk through the fields, for they had been sizing 
up the lads of their own agrnn baseball and found 
them no good. Tlu-y thri-w f he ball "just like 
^irls." Not ninny days after one of them came 
home with a bruised nose and an increased respect 
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Utr Danish BAObte. It WBfl good for fi^rhtiug, 
anyhow* But, in truth, we dkj not run to 
baseball when I was a boy; and RB for fight- 
ing, wc had no move than was good for ua; 
when any Uitlandor bragged, for instance. As 
I look back now it seems to mo we dfcta'J 

li;iv. time for either, so busy were we with our 
sport*. 

There was the brook that led to the old manse, 
hidden quite behind a wind-tossed thicket of 
Wrab-oale that had run over the sunken walls 
since the days when bishops were fighting men 
who went dad in iron to the wars. Then the 
mum wns one of ihe strongholds of the ftibfl 

prelates who led tin 1 unnirs uf (lie Kill;: :ij.'hui;-T 
the (iennaii counts, imtabh the "Slnm:, M;i*Ot 
Jacob/' whose fists nnd sword saved many a soul 
where preaching failed. The brook was now 
barely n slep wide, and we hoys eould easily jump 
over it in places; hut the wild birds built their 
nests in its banks in spring, and up where wc had 
our early bonfires it widened into a dark still pool, 
hedged in with mint and forget-me-nuta, where 
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wary trout were always darting from the deep 
shadows. I go to seek that pool first thing when 
I return to the Old Town now, and it is not 
changed. But the boys of to-day seem to have 
forgotten it. 

And then the creek that meandered through the 
meadows miles and miles from the great [teal ling 
where our winter fuel came from, making one Mini 
more tortuous than another, with hole after hole 
in the deep pockets thai were fairly alive with 
v How perch and their silver-scaled neighbors, 
whatever you would call thern. We called them 
"skallcr." I could go to a dozen of them blind- 
folded, I think, even now, and bait my hook and 
throw it in the exact spot where a perch is waiting 
to pull the cork under with one quick, determined 
ji-rk. No nibbling about him ; his mind is always 
made up and ready. Sometimes in my dreams I 
sit by the creek in one particular spot I have 
iK-Y'ei forgotten, with feet hanging over the edge, 
the slanting sunlight on the dark waters, red- 
finned perch and silver fish darting hither and 
thither, and the soft west wind in the grows; and 
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i 1m u I am perfectly happy. Our ambition did 
tin! ri.-.r to five-pound pickerel in those tl.u-. 
Maybe then weren't any. My little boy ami 1 
found plenty in after years, and little elens. My 
pretty fish seemed to be gone. Perhaps the 
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pickerel had eaten them up, like sotne mean trust 
on dry land. If he had, wo got square with him. 
We ate liim In turn. They had reduced the catch- 
ing of him to an exact science. Drop your bait 
there, right in the edge of the rushes, so — a 
swirl and a sudden tightening of the line! Let 
him run, and take out your watch. Eight min- 
utes to a dot, and he is off again. That is when 
he turns the bait around in his mouth and swal- 
lows it, having Iain by waiting for signs of treach- 
ery. Now, pull hirn in. Here he is I Ili, what a 
big fellow ! 
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It was up here- by this turn that I shot my iirst 
duck. It was in the winter vacation, and I had 
found out that here, where there was a stretch of 
nix-n water, :i flock ol black-headed ducks were at 
home. I burrowed through six feet of snow to 
the water's edge and shot one of them as they flew. 
It fell and dived, and I threw my clothes in the 
snow and jumped after. Ughl it waa cold. I 
dodged the floating ice as well aa I could and kept 
turning the cakes over and over, looking for my 
duck, but it was not there. It was not till I 
climbed ashore again and dressed myself with 
chattering teeth that, happening to look under the 
bank where the current had cut the earth away, I 
saw it sitting composedly on the little shelving 
beach below. I can feel now the throbbing of my 
hc-irt. as I leaned river, and reaching down with 
infinite stealth, caught it by the neck and yanked 
it up. The pride of that homeward procession 
with the head of the duck flapping from my game- 
bag ! And then, after all, the cook had to wring 
its uirk. la my J". v * k*d falgottel (0 k:ll it. 
The shot had only stunned it. 
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If firth ran low in our own river b60MIM <>( ihe 
•sw.'mH taking more than their share, wc could go 
to Kongc-aaco (the King's River), four or five 
miles away, where there were jumping fish which 
an Englishman came across the North Sea every 
year to catch with Hies. This to us way n very 
am:i/in^ thing, mid quite like an Englishman: 
to :mglc with a bit of hen feather, or even a grass- 
hopper, when there were fine fat worms to be had 
for the digging. Really, if the truth be told, it 
was a rank imposition on the fish. I confess that 
it seems to me so even yet — not exactly a square 
deal. The Englishman did not discourage this 
attitude on our part. Jit: went right on, and for 
yoanhad b monopoly of tho salmon in the stream. 
For wc did them little damage. Once, in a while 
very large salmon were speared by those living 
along thfi stream. More frequently a farmer 
haying in his field spitted a sturgeon on his pitch- 
fork. Then there was a fight, the accounts of 
which we boys listened to with breathless interest 
when the fish was brought to town. Always it 
seemed to me to hark back to the days we so loved 
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to dream of: for the sturgeon was nil clad in mall, 
as it wrn-, just like the knights of old, and it was 
often a question whether the fish would come 
ashore or the man go into the brook. At least 
that was the way he told it. If the fish said 
nothing, it looked grim enough to make you be- 
lieve almost anything. 

But if one did not run to fishing, — though what 
healthy boy does not? — there was the heath, 
and then the forest. Fmvsi sounds big. All there 
was of it was a patch of woodland some twenty 
or twenty-five acres in extent, but to us in the 
mellow autumn days it was an enchanted forest 
indeed. For under the gnarled oaks, only sur- 
vivors of the sturdy giants that had once covered 
the land, as the names of half the villages bore 
witness, and had filled the seas with the bold 
vikings' ships, was a wilderness of hazel bushes 
that was the special preserve of the Latin School 
boys on Saturduy afternoons, or when we had 
"month* leave." Month's leave was an after- 
noon off, which the school might choose iUclf 
once a month, if it had been good. Then a com- 
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liihti.r "f Llit- oldi <T l>oy- wonl to the EtoOtOV with 
the observation that it WM a fine day for play, 
while the rest of us sto.mI with beating hearts, 
and if the gout did not pinch him just then, he 
would say, "Yes! be off," and with a mighty 
shout we would run for our botany boxes and 
crooked sticks, and for the woods, if it was iu 
autumn. Tin: boxes wen- to hold the nuts; the 
crooked sticks served a double purpose. They 
were for walking-staffs on the homeward way, 
for the forest was three miles away; onee there, 
they were indispensable to hook down the brauehes 
with. The hazel bushes grew in the twilight of 
the woods, much as dogwood grows with us, and 
were mostly big enough to climb, but the nuts 
were on the farthest twigs, that could only be 
readied and stripped by pulling them down. 
That WOB tine fun, with enough tumbles to make 
it exciting, and n very substantial reward if 
judgment were used in the picking. The supply 
so laid in often lasted past Christmas, and we had 
little else. Walnuts were too dear. Chestnuts 
we did not know at all, not the eatable kind. 
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The other, the horse-eliesfnut, made fine an n 
nition when, in autumn, we played "robber and 
soldier." The winter storms that drove in wreck- 
age from the Gulf Stream strewed our coast, 
indeed, with Braail-nuta, sometimes whole ship 
loads of them, but they were good only for 
making bonfires. The sea or something else had 
cracked them. There was not a kernel in one of 
them. 

It does not seem to me that life could Im* worth 
much in the Latin School without those outtiog 
expeditions. And so, when I went there with 
my own hoys, and after wading through the 
old bog where the stork stalked up and down 
fishing for frogs, we came to the cool shade of the 
forest and found it hedged in with cheeky Ameri- 
can barbed wire and signs up warning intruders 
off, my spirit rose in instant rebellion. This was 
a double disgrace not to be borne. And once 
back again in the land of freedom I planned to 
defeat that wretched barbed-wire fence. Not only 
must it go, but the forest itself must belong to 
the Latin School, or else the undisputed right to 
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go nutting there forever; and while I had it in 
mind I thought I saw a way to drive in the edge 
of democracy by vesting the control of it in the 
boys, with the proviso that at least once a year 
they should invite the public school boys to be 
their guests there. In my day they fought at 
the drop of a hat; the recollection of the bitter 
fe.ud bfttWQGD thrm stirs my blood even now when 
T think of it. But alas for the best-laid plans of 
miii and men! I was told, when I moved to the 
attack, that times had changed; that school 
was dismissed at two oYlock, not at five, nowa- 
days, and that therefore month's leave as we 
knew it had gone out of existence; that Latin 
School and "plebs" were part of the same sys- 
tem, hence the strife of the old times had ceased; 
and Quit anyhow bo>'9 rode cycles and made 
century runs and such things, where we went 
nutting. Truly, the times do change. I am glad 
I was a boy then, if I am a back number now. 

Maybe they ride right through the heath on 
their ficnaelewi nuw f and don't atop to |>ick Riiv- 
Hnger. Tf they do, I am done, I have nothing 
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more to any. Rfivlinger are the little Itlaitk ber- 
HL'S that gratt on the creeping heather in the sterile 
moor, quite like our blueberries, only then lire 
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many more of thera. Very likely you would think 
them sour; we thought them heavenly, and there 
is enough of the boy left in me to back up 
that opinion to-day against the riper judgment of 
the years. We gathered them by the bucketful, 
paying little heed to the heath farmer's warning 
not to touch them after midsummer night, for 
then the devil had greased his boots with them, 
and i-aiut* home with Mark faces and hands and 
terrible tales of the "worms" — i.e. snakes — 
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W% had encountered in the heath. And, indeed, 
there are enough of these poisonous reptiles there 
yet. But, now as then, a fellow can keep out of 
their wuy. Some of the dearest recollections of my 
boyhood are of the long tours I made through this 
lonesome moor, when.*, a am shepherd knitting 
his woollen storking and a gypsy's Bart an- often 
the only "humans" one meets In a day's journey. 
Met, I should have said, perhaps, for in another 
generation even the moor will be a thing of the 
past. Already half of I he six hundred thousand 
acres of heath land in the Danish peninsula has 
been planted with seedling pine, American pine, 
that has grown up finely, and a great and salutary 
change has been wrought, no doubt. But if there 
is to be a day without moor, without heather, 
without the sweet honey the bees gathered there 
when the broom was purple, and without RAv- 
linger, I — well, I am glad I was a boy when I 

W.M*-. 

Which brings to my mind an adventure of one 
of my lonely trips in the heath. This one went 
far, extending over a whole vacation week. I 
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had come at the end of a long summer day to on 
inn, where they gave me a big box-bed to sleep in ; 
and I had barely got into it when a lot of scratch- 
ing under mc made me aware that a family of 
rats shared my couch. But 1 was too sleepy to 
care; we snuggled up together and did one an- 
other no harm in the night. I remember it be- 
cause of the terror it caused my mother when she 
heard of it- She had a great dread of rats. It 
was on that same trip that, corning to the shore, 
I supped at a fisherman's hut on smoked dog- 
fish and thought it the finest I had ever tasted. I 
was a boy and hungry. But I do not know why 
if should not be good. The dogfish I. am thinking 
of arc the small sharks that Intel the North Sea 
coast in great numbers, They ate the flesh 
and sold the skin for sandpaper in those days. 
Jt was scratchy and did very well for that 
purpose. 

The &Tmw<>o.ls, where we went nutting, covered, 
as I said, kit a little patch, but a dozen miles to the 
eastward there were real forests, in which a boy 
might get lost; and there were deer in them, which 
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iii.iilr :i picnic there evwr bo exciting. That hud 
f«> in.' engineered hy (lie grown-ups, for it rn< anl 
impressing practically the entire rolling stock 
of the town for the day. Then its half-dozen 
ancient Holsteincrs, yellow-wheeled o|>cn wagons 
with scats for eight or a dozen, pulled up early in 
the Square, where all upper-tendom was waiting 
with much provender to board them for Gram. 
Many were the dubious headshakes of those who 
were left behind as to the promises of the weather. 
The wind was in the east, and the clouds prophe- 
sied rain. They did that regularly, and they 
kepi, their prumi.se at lo&6t half the time. It 
was Bontetioee B bedraggled crowd that made 
cover at sunset. But if even half the day was 
fair, it paid well fur the trip. The change from 
the barren, rather 0tam outlook from the Old 
Town, where the sea- wind stunted live and 
ducket so that it always sloped down to nothing 
in the west as if some giant scythe had trimmed it 
so, to the beech woods with their shelter and 
quiet and their luxury of color and vegetation, 
was very alluring. While our elders took tea at 
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the forester's, where the tea-urn was always 
simmering, expecting company, and duly ad- 
mired the furniture in the Countess's drawing- 
room at the Chateau, we boys organized a mighty 
hunt for bo.ir and bear, and sometimes were 
lucky enough to start a roebuck. Then, indeed, 
was the hunt a success, and our minds won 
stocked for ninny a tiny to come with stuff for 
day-dreams. 

There was enough of that lying all about, for 
Geld and heath were dotted with the eaitna Quit 
covered the ashes of the bold vikings. Off to 
the northeast from <Jram, buried in a thicket of 
scrub-oak where once had been deep forest, lay a 
large boulder, twice as high as a big man, that 
always seemed to me to span the thousand years 
between the old days and ours as no dry books 
could. Stones are not common in that country; 
tins one had come down from Norwegian moun- 
tains on an ice-floe in ages long p:ist. But no 
geological speculation chained our imagination to 
it. It had a story of its own. I braid Blaatand, 
grandfather of Knud (Canute) the Great, had 
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chosen it to put over the grave of his mother, 
Queen Thyra, and was hauling it across the 
country with an army of oxen and thralls, when 
word cam* that his wm had ri.-eu aptinM him to 
t.-.k-: the kingdom. He dropped it there to take 
up arms, and there it hud been since. The top 
Oi ii was split open. The priest, in :i neighboring 
I ad tried, a hundred years before, to quarry 
it for his parsonage, but like King Harald was 
halted before he had gone far. What was the 
DMLttCS 1 with the parsons in those days, I earuiof 
imagine. When they opened the graves of King 
Valdemar and Queen Dagmar, of whom I have 
told elsewhere, they found her tomb a jumble of 
broken brick and rubbish. A priest attached to 
the church, to make a nice roomy burial-place 
for himself, had calmly cut into the resting-place 
of Denmark's best-beloved queen, throwing the 
bones he found there to the scrap-heap. A hun- 
dred years and over, the skull of the gentle Dag- 
mar, which some ono had picked up, layabout the 
church and was then carried off by a thief. A 

gold CrOMi the quern had Worn \V;i« wived, having 




of the government and into the museum of 
antiquities, where it now is, its most precious 
relic. 

11 1 lolme week" was the great time of the year 
for us all. It came late in July, when the hay 
waa all in and we got our fishing-tackle out; for 
the hay wu the great crop thereabout.--, jind until 
it had been cut it was not a good thing to be caught 
by the farmer wading through hia meadows. 
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Out toward the sea the river m.ulc a great bend, 
and ia it, near its mouth, lay a stretch of marsh- 
land where the grass grew exceeding rich and 
sweet. This was the "Holme,"' which in the 
thirteenth century had l>een given to the town by 
the King in return for its building a wall around 
Ribe the better to defend ](. The. wall WUQBTU 
built, though they got so far as digging a diteh, 
but they kept llie l;md, and after the K.efnrin:iti<>n 
divided it up among themselves, to their great gain. 
When iiou the luat of the hay hud been cut and 
Stocked, the Old Town went a-picnicing, bag 
and bftggffge. Those who could afford it drove 
out; those who couldn't walked, or sailed, or 
rowed out, depending on a lift from the tide to 
help them back. And all of them had hampers 
or baskets, filled to the brim. There is no occasion 
that I know of in Denmark when these are left 
bthl&d. There, on the meadow that was like a 
smooth, grecn-carpctcd floor, they sported and 
ran and tumbled, pelting one another with hay, 
children and grown-ups together, all day. I never 

1 Meaning tfin*fl 
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knew who paid for the hny, or if it was just a con- 
tribution to the general good-will of the time, but 
no one ever put a damper on our fun. The 
climax of it for us boys was always the atl.aek OD 
tlir Foldj a kind of fort on the meadow into which 
the t*.;ii tli- were driven in case of flood. The Fold 
had earth walls and a living hed^e, and to roll off 
that wall with a blowlynoeo, or bet tor still, to climb 
over it and ^iw tin- oilier fellow one, was r-nOUgh to 
make any hoy teal like a real hero, especially with 
the girls looking on and showing great concern. 

When d"' sun set over the meadows and we 
came back from our campaign, tired and sore, 
supper was spread on the grass beside a comfort- 
able hay-stack, and it was good. There is nothing 
anywhere half so good to eat when you are hun- 
gry as the Danish Smorrebrod, particularly the 
kind they make in Mil k\ Only, I guess, you've 
got to have a boy's stomach, for you will vv.uit to 
eat it all, and the last time I did — well, never 
mind ! I will lay that up against my American 
training. It never happened when I was a boy 
but once; that was when a ship had been wrecked 
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with a cargo of Mi-:i-in:i raisins, and the man who 
had bought it saw us snooping around where he 
had laid those raisins out to dry on great tarpau- 
lins and told us we might eat as many as we liked. 
We did, and ouch! let me forget it. I sure 
thought I was going to die. 

In the gloaming they lit tallow candles set in 
beer bottles in the dancing tent, and to the tunc 
of an old cracked fiddle everybody had a turn on 
the sod with everybody else. If there were 
classes and distinctions iu the Old Town, there 
were none out there. The Bishop's wife or the 
Rector's daughter danced with the shoemaker's 
lad and had a good time. The old ferry raft Unit 
was pulled from shore to shore with a rope, plied 
back and forth over the river, carrying great loads 
Of hay one way, and bigger and bigger loads of 
merry-makers from the town, for (huso wen:; the 
midsummer nights when nobody kept account of 
time. That was the Old Town's real holiday. 
I( cm me to an end with the third Sunday, I think 
it, WA0, in July, after which the cattle were turned 
in to graze on the Holme and the herdsman was 
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left in sole possession; by no means a fiinecan 
for soon the North Sea gave warning that at any 
moment his life and the safety of his charges 
might be at stoke, if they were outstripped in the 
race with the angry floods. 

But while the sea yet slumbered in summer 
sunshine we boys had our shore days, and they 
were fine. Then we arose with the sun and 
walked the four miles to the beach, which there- 
abouts :s very fiat ami wide. U'lien ihc tldfl II 
out, there is a stretch of quite half a mile of white 
sand to deep water. Over this the flood-tide 
comes stealing in so stealthily, yet so swiftly, 
that it takes a pretty good runner to get to the 
land without very wet feet or worse, if he is caught 
far out by the turn of the tide. We would some- 
times bring home quite a store of amber from 
these trips, and then littlo files would be busy for 
days making hearts, sabots, and other trinketa 
for the girl each boy liked best. Hearts were the 
most popular and also the easiest to fashion. We 
made those things ourselves, and it was a sort of 
manual training not to be despised. 
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"Trending" flounders mu A unlcjUfl kiml of 
fishing that took u whole d.-iy from cnrlii . i iluwn, 
but sometimes turned up B biggBT yield of fish than 
one could carry home, A perfectly calm day was 
needed for that, when there was no "wash." 
Tin- boyi followed the outgoing tide, tamping 
hard with bare feet in the soft sand and steering by 
the church on the island out in the sea. When 
they had gone as far as they wanted, they tramped 
back by another route, and then put in the long 
Watt till the tide had come in and was ebbing 
again, building fires, ealrliiug crabs, or whatoVQE 
they felt like. With the next ebb-tide name 
tin ii h.-irvest. Following their tracks of the morn- 
ing, they would find, wherever they had made 
thvni il'-i-p rnmifili, n little pool left by the reced- 
ing waters, and in each pool one or two, and some- 
times three, flounders about the size of my hand, 
very much like the Catalina sand dabs of the 
Pacific. These they would unceremoniously heave 
into a sack they carried between them, and before 
long it grew heavy with their catch. It seems that 
the bottom of the North Sea is fairly covered with 
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multitudes of these fish, which served the island- 
ers of that coast as both meat and bread. They 
dried and toasted them, and served them with 
their afternoon coffee, and you might look long 
for a better dish. I think of it often as being quite 
like Tvebak ■ slightly salted, only better to my 
youthful taste. 

Out along the river mouth was famous hunting for 
water-fowl. In the migrating season great flocks 
of duck alighted there, and <re«-se ami every other 
kind of game that flies. I can hear yet the cry of 
the sickle-billed curlew in those meadows. It 
prophesied rain, we said, and the promise was 
usually kept. When I was a big boy, the first 
telegraph line was built to the Old Town, and 
that autumn an odd thing happened. Morning 
after morning dozens of shore-birds were found 
dead under the wires. We thought first that the 
electric current had slain them as they roosted 
on the wires; but as it was apparent that some 
of them couldn't roost that way, a better ex plana 
tion was sought and found. They had been killed 

1 Tvebak U Danish for Zwieback. 
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flying against the wires. It seems that they were 
strung just at the height at which they flew. It 
is clear to me that birds have some power of 
reasoning, for after a while we found no more 
dead. Evidently they had learned to fly higher, 
or lower perhaps. 

Once or twice in autumn, on their way south, 
great flights of kramsfowl, a bird highly es- 
teemed by the cook, roosted in the Flantage, a 
little grove just outside of town. Just when that 
would l>e, no one could tell, but for weeks niter 
thr !i\'i vrs began to turn some of us sot our snares, 
— a willow bough bent in a triangle, with horse- 
hair loops in each of the uprights, and baited 
with rowan-berries below. The bird would sit 
and swing in the triangle, and, bonding to gut at 
the berries under its feet, would put its head 
through one. or Ixjth of the loops and be strangled. 
Morning after morning we would sneak out be- 
fore breakfast to look to our snares and come 
home empty-handed. Then some brisk morning, 
when the first touch of frost was in the air, wc 
would drag such loads of the big black birds into 
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our skates good anil tight for a long trip, and go 
cruising up from the Kanneprove,' the big ditch 
down by (ho ('loisler, l<> tbr Seem ehureh, clear ut 
the further end, and, spreading our jackets out, let 
the wind use them as sails on the run back. I 
tell you we came down in a hurry. No time for 
faucy skating then. But a mighty sharp lookout 
had to be kept on that trip, for if a skate slid into a 
crack there was a wrench and a fall, and it was 
apt to be a bad one. When the snow lay deep, 
there was such coasting as you do not often find. 
For though the country was Hat Ofl :> pancake, 
the Castle IT 111 was (tore with tta deep moat. Al- 
most Hear up on the other side the rush would 
fetch you. I haven't seen a better coasting hill 
in N'ew England, But, on the other hand, I 
must own that American boys arc "up" on steer- 
ing to an extent we didn't dream of. The "leg 
out" is a Yankee invention, and it is great. We 
just slid. 

' The "cleric's" of "clerk's ditch" that skirted the monks' 
garden in the old days. The garden is still there, and trunw 
of the ditch. 




To the west 
of the Old 
Town, with 
only tiie dry 
moat and a 
fringe of gar- 
dens between, 
stood the green 
Ca«tlo Bill. 
Gnefi it was and had been in the memory 
of thr Dldttt< The road-makers of three j;*'" 1 '' 
ut ions before had taken what the house-builder 
had left of the ruins that alone remained 
of Denmark's once great historic stronghold. 

There its righting kings guarded Uw land 
against the enemy to the south; thence its ar> 
mics had marched to victory or defeat in many a 
fight with the turbulent German barons. Thither 
came the merchant ships of Europe bringing atone 
from the Rhine fur the Domkirke, sweet winea and 
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silkeu raiment for the ladies of the court, and 
cloth from Flanders; for to be well dressed in 
those days a man's coat must have been cut in 
Ribe. The river was long since sanded in, in my 
day, and ships came that way no mure. A few 
lonesome sheep were picketed ou the green hill, 
and when at night the white mist crept Lo from 
the sea, blurring and blotting tin- hmoLsr.apc out, 
their melaoehoty bloating alone betrayed the Bite 
where once the clash of arms waked ready BohoeBi 
Here dwelt King Vahlernarand his gentle queen 
who live in the Danish folk-song. Of her after 
seven centuries the ploughman sang yet: 

She carne without burdeu, she tame with ptiace, 
She civme the good pcastnt to nbeor. 

Thr ballad tells of the brief year of bliss the royal 
lovers lived here, of his wild ride across the heath 
to her death-bed, and of fcbedaring May party that 
won back the castle from a traitorous garrison for 
"King Erik the young." Lnst summer they dug 
in the Castle Hill and found little enough there, 
But here on my table stands a brick from the 
stout wall, that long since crossed the ocean with 
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me. It may be that there is magic in the stone 
to tell of the pant, for it was fashioned by monks 
who knew more titan the pater-nostcrs they told 
on their beads; or is it that I am of Queen Dng- 
mar's kin, her god-son, christened as I was in the 
font she gave to the Domkirko: last night as I 
sat alone pondering the old songs, the flickering 
shadows from my study fire touched it, and I 
dreamed again the story of King Valdemar and 
Rlberhua. 1 

1 dreamed that I saw a great throng on land 
and shore, men and women in holiday garments, 
straining their eyes seaward, where a ship with 
golden dragon's head was making its way slowly 
between low islands. As it came into full view, 
the people broke into jubilant cheers: "Wel- 
come Dagmar, Denmark's Queen!" It was the 
King's ship bringing his bride from her far Bo- 
hemian home. Answering cries came back from 
the crew, and with music and the waving of 
many banners the splendid vessel sailed up the 
elmnnel. At the rail stood a golden-haired 
prinoeaa with the King's messenger and friend. 

1 Thi- Kilw ilouiHr, uc Kibe CVutle. 
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Her eyes were wet, but there was a happy smile 
upon her lips. Her glance sought the lonely 
figure of a horseman on (lie bench whose prancing 
steed champed its bit impatiently. Where he 
rodfi the crowd fell back and made room. 

"What knight rides yonder on the white 
charger?" she asked; "never saw I kinglier 
man." 

"Hail thee, fair Queen ! that first of Denmark's 
sons thou sawest is thy royal bridegroom," was the 
answer. "It is King VflldamftTj whom his people 
call 'Victor,' with cause." 

Then I heard ft louder, more joyous cry than 
before, and I saw the people thronging about, 
striving to kiss the hem of her robe as she stood 
upon the quay that was laid with crimson cloth 
Cor her feet. 1 saw the King bend his knee and 

Idas her h&nd and her brow; and the people weut 
wild at the sight. They took her horses out of 
their harness, and themselves drew the chaise 
toward the city with the many spires, singing 
and .shouting their joy; and I saw that she was 
glad and that the young King who rode by her 
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side was proud and happy. I saw them walk up 
the broad aisle uf the Domkirke together, fol- 
lowed by many brave knights and fair ladies, and 
before the altar they knelt and were Most by the 
vi-ncrable prir.-i who Ii.m] Iirid Hn- Kin» in In;. 
amis at his christening. The bells of the thirteen 
churches ami chapels in (he town were rung, and 
masses were said for the twain at their altars. 
And 1 heard manyawassail drunk at the wedding- 
feast in the great halls of the castle and in the 
thronged .streets of the town, where torches 
burned from sundown to sunrise and the people 
made merry through the long summer nights. 
Strong ale and mead from the royal cellars ran 
like a river, for such was the custom of the times 
and of the people. 

But before the sun had set twice I heard 1 n< m 
song in the Ribe streets which the very children 
learned with joy. It told of the Queen's "morn- 
ing-gift" from her lord. " Ask," he said; ''what- 
ever thy wish, of land or goldj it shall lx- thine " 
But she prayed for neither greatness nor riches, 
but that the plough-tax that bore heavily on the 
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husbandman Ik? forgiven him, and thuL the peas- 
ants who, for rising against it, were laid in irons 
be set free. Ami the King granted her prayer. 
Ever since, Ehe Danish people have given Dag- 
mar's name to their beat-beloved queens. "Day- 
break" ffftfl rhc meaning of it in the old tongue, 
and she was th-.ir hope and heart's desire. 

Then darkness fell ; and I saw the King resting 
after the chase in a far-distant place. In the 
west there arose a cloud of dust, and at the sight 
of it his heart misgave him, for his happiness had 
been too great for num. Out of it came one rid- 
ing Fa.-- 1 with i-vil tiding;: "Tin- Queen is ■ n-k 
unto death. She bids the King make haste." And 
there came to me the voices of women singing at 
their spinning-wheels as I heard them when I wad 
a child ; and this was the burden of their song: 
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Over the wiId-*oiiu- moor he had come, ri- 
refltixif; nor sleeping, his Uwv set- ever toward tin; 
sea, the our wilt] prayer in his heart that he might 
not be too late. But ride man ever so Taut, deo I h 
travels faster. As his horse's hoofs strurk fin: 
from the stones in Grunm-gade,' with tin; castle 
U-voin] the pillared gat< ;i: ii> < ( nd, tin- Kiln- 
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Tun Kiwi'* limit ovitit Tirie Moon. 

church bells rang out tin; tidings of Dagmar'a 

dcntli . 

Now help, O Lord, my Diigmar dear, 

Mo thinkcUi my heart muat break. 

On his knee* at her bed the King begs her 
weeping women to pray that she may speak to 
him our.- more, and the Queen opens her eyes and 

1 Grwn Htiwi, the mIii.v L l<-juling tu the (Jrvea where the 
t'jujtie trioud. 
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smiles upon her lover. "Fear not for me," she 
says, "I did no worse sin than to lace my silken 
sleeves on Sunday." And her last thought as her 
first is for her people. She pruys him to purdim 
every outlaw, and with her dying breath plndl 
with him not to tftko BftOgBrd to his heart. "Tin 
evil Bengerd," the ballad calls her, and evil did she 
bring to Denmark. For, when in after years the 
King did marry the Portuguese princess, whose 
beauty was so groat lliat even her dust after a^efl 
bore witness to it, she brought King and land but 
sorrow and miser)', aye! and of both a full 
measure. ' 



1 Of Imp Mm r whim, AImiI dew \m brother Erik for tho 
crown, and was himwdf uluiu by u peasant in the big] 
Hi- body ww* Inn-fail in » Mwmip, ivilh a htako driven through 
the In-art to lay his pTOVOU* gfcOik ('hru.luphvr , who look 
ti:<- --. . -| •! ■ • - Luil, was :■< ■ ■: vM I .y I m-uik tD (hi IM fcWtl 
as he IncU :it the iftftl nil in tin.- Domkirkc; and m the 
division o( the kingdom between the brother* that Rave 
cause for their quaTTeU, begun l*enraark'« woe*, which in our 
own day culminated in her dismemberment, when Germany 
took Sle*vig, Abel'* dukedom. Queen JJengerd henclf was 
the worst-hated woman in Itanith history, m Dngmor i»yet 
the bent- beloved. In death the people'* hatred would not fat 
bar Mat. When her grave wa* opened in my boyhood, it was 
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Rut (huso things were not yet. Stall I dimmed 
by my study lump. I saw a mighty host of DUD 
and Bhipa ; fifteen hundred sail did I count in line. 
But the men wore no fine raiment; they were 
clad in steel and carried battle-axes and swords. 
Every knight wore on his left shoulder a cru- 
sader's cross. And I saw the King, grown stem 
and gray, lead them toward a foreign shore, where 
there dwelt men who worshipped idols. And 
there by night the pagan hosts fell upon thorn in 
such multitudes that the King's men were swal- 
lowed up us sands by the sea. I saw them strug- 
gling in darkness and dread in which no man knew 
friend from foe, and the Christians were driven 
buck in drspiiir, tlu-ir standards taken; and a 
great cry arose that ail was lost. 

Then I beheld a wondrous thing. I saw a 
strange banner descending as if from the clouds, 
over against the hills upon which the priests were 

found thftt the atone slid) which covered it hiul been pried off 
and a round liouldcr dropped in the place made (or lier head. 
Yet her beautiful Mark timid win there. And the .tkull, so 
delicate in iUi perfect oval, that thoae who saw it marvelled 
greatly. 
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calling upon God for victory. It was crimson 
red, and in it waa a great white crosa, even the one 
ujxin which our Lord was crucified for the sins of 
the whole world. And a loud voice cried, "Bear 
this high, and victory shall be yours." And the 
heathen saw and heard and were stricken with 
fear; for now they knew, indeed, that they were 
fighting the Lord God of Heists, and th:it their 
strength was as a broken reed. And a.s the ensign 
fell among the battling hm-des I saw a tall knight 
who rode before the King Boise it ami, holding it 
high, 8j>ur hw horse into the hraveflt of the fight, 
with the cry "For God and I he King." 

And I saw the King's men take heart, and the 
heathetl tum and flee from the shore that was 
strewn with their slain, while the sea ran red 
with blood. And the King and his men rested 
their ewords and knelt upon the battlefield as the 
moon rose over it, and sang a Te Deum to their 
God for having delivered them and crushed the 
power of the Evil One; for of the Fiend and of his 
idols there was an end in the land, then and for- 
evermore. And I knew that I had seen in my 
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dream the battle of Lyndanis3a that won all 
Esthland for the Christiana' God by King Vakle- 
mart sword, and gave to Demnark its Danne- 
hrog, oldest of (lags among nations. 

Once more did darkness Call, and I saw the old 
King betrayed by night in his tent, in the D 
of peace, by his guest, the Black Count Henrik 
of Schwerin, who hated him, and, with Dagmar's 
son, brought, bound and gagged, "In great haste 
nnd fear," to the tr.titwrV BtrODg toVOT OD the 
Elba. I saw them lying in r'miiis, thirty unions 
and more in the dark dungeons, wliile Denmark's 
foes rose on every aide and overwhelmed its 
amies that had lost hope with their leader. I 
saw the old marshal, the King's kinsman and 
friend, brought wounded aud chained to his cell 
after the battle; and the aged King bowed his 
head while his enemie9 mocked him. And I saw 
the prince with Dagmar's blue eyes aud fair locks 
comfort him in his sorrow and defeat. And then 
I saw the Danish women, matron Uld mild, in 
the proud castle and in tl • peasant^ hut, bring 
their gold and their gems, their rings and their 
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Once again in my dreams I saw the gates of 
the tower swing wide and a mighty army march 
forth to meet the German traitors in battle, to 
avenge their King. And I saw the great barren 
where the bones of the fairest knights in all the 
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North lay bleaching in many a summer's sun from 
that day, while all the Danish land mourned. 
I saw the day all but won when the base Hot 
steiners turned their arms against their Danish 
alii- s, and I behold the sun set in delVal and dis- 
aster and the King borne, wounded and beaten, 
from the field, his army destroyed, his wars ended. 
But still were his people faithful., in evil days 
as in good. I saw King Valdemar, now blinded 
and white and bent, put away the sword and 
wnir laVS for his land that in the evening of his 
life earned him the name of the Wise Law-givor; 
for the landmarks he set, the justice he did between 
man and man, endure unto this day. I saw the 
hist crushing sorrow fall upon him when Dag- 
mar's son was killed 00 the chase by a friend's 
arrow. And I saw the mightiest, of Danish 
rutora breathe out his great soul in the fulness 
of his days. And as I awoke I heard the voice 
of the old chronicler, when Valdetnar was gathered 
to his fathers: "Truly then fell the crown from 
the heads of Danish men." For never since has, 
Denmark seen his like. 
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The embers in my fireplace glowed and Ebfl 

stone from the old tower showed rod. Once 
more I saw, as in a dream, the castle on the hill. 
It was night, and there were lights in the windows 
and sounds of noisy revelry within. On the 
green by the river men and women were dancing. 
The girls had daisies and the young leaf of the 
beech braided in their hair, for it was May-day. 
The men wore long muffling cloaks that hid 
their armor and their swords. They were danc- 
ing "May into town" in the glad fashion of the 
day, and into the Otffth too, when the Gaptftifl 
was making merry with his nun. Be had be- 
trayed the King's cause into the hands of his 
enemies and sold his soul, with his faith, for their 
gold. Little did he dream who was dancing over 
the drawbridge which the sentinel* let down at 
his bidding: 

They danced them over the Ril>e Bro, (bridge) 
There dunccth the knight with pointed shoe 
For Erlfcj for young King Krilc. 

Over the bridge and into the castle they danced, 
and into the great hall where the faithless Tage 
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Muus and his mon flat drinking deep to the suc- 
cess of their deviltry, hammeriug q mirthful 
welcome on the table with their taobarcb U the 
doors swung open for the May party. They 
trod the dance lightly before them, the men 
waving torches mid the woiiu.mi weaving How rjf 
garlands about them, ;md the knaves haih-d then 
uproariously; but the shout died m their throat* 
as, at a signal from their leader, the women seized 
the torches and the men dropped their cloaks 
ami fell upon the revellers with drawn swords. 
For they were the King's men, and RIbe ww loyal 
if the captain of tin- castle was false. So it was 
won by a May dance 

For Erik, for young King Erik, 

Valdemar's son, and his banner flew once more 
from its walls, while the dungeon claimed (he 
traitors. 

Thus I dreamed. And I thought that T slept 
seven centuries and saw the green Gistle Mil! 
once more with its lonesome sheep looking into 
the Sunset; with ItB billowing reeds in the deep 
moats that whisper to the west wind of the great 
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days that were; with the sleepy little town by 
the shallow river, its glory gone, its ships gone, 
the world gone from it, forgotten even as — no, 
not that. For the great name, the great past, 
live for all time, and that which I have written 
is not a dream. It is the story of the castle that 
stood upon the green hill, and of its king. It is 
the story of Riberhus. 




Thb big pear 
tree that hung 
over our way to 
school is gone, 
but the hawthorn 
Judge remains. 
When our young 
feet trod those 
toppy pavements, 
the tree smoothed 
the thorny path to 
learning in a way all its own. The late summer 
season when the sun shone so temptingly on the 
round red pears, nnd the old woman over whose 
garden wall they grew counted ht-r profits nt a 
skilliug for two, fell in with our time for prac- 
tising markmanship, just as the spring brought 
its marbles and September its nutting tramps. 
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Then if it befell that a good shot and the law 
Of gravitation operated simultaneously to dU- 
lodge the biggest and juiciest peur, and it dropped 
in our path — surely destiny was to blame, not 
we. Findings is keepings, and there is no law 
against picking up a pear in the street. The 
stork on the Rector's house looked on unmoved. 
Being in a way responsible for us, perhaps he 
was resigned to the ways of boys. Not so the 
old womau who counted upon our skillmgs. 
•She stormed in the doorway, much exercised 
in spirit, and threatened to n.-port us. I think 
bIio diil mice nr twice, for \vo were, warned not 
to go under the tree when pears were falling. 
But there was uo other way out. And we de- 
tected, or thought we did, a twinkle in the old 
Hector's eye while he took us to task. He bad 
been a boy himself; was yet, despite the infirmi- 
ties of years, beneath his mask of official stern* 
ness. And we evened it up with the pear woman 
by loyally investing our pennies with her when 
we had (hem. 
The Latiu School had always been just across 
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from the Domkirkc with which it tad come into 
existence, and in the old house I was born, the 
teachers having lodgings under ita roof at that 
time. But it was moved as the tie between church 
:iiui m'Ii.miI w.'is loosened, and it was thus that flu- 
feud wan bred with tin- pear woman, who had until 
then dwelt in seclusion and peace. That we 
came honestly by our proficiency in marksmanship 
I gather from the fact that, when the eeclew:i (i 
nil bond was stronger a good deal than in our day, 
it made its mark in the pages of the Old Town's 
history by picking the very Domkirkc itself for a 
target. It is <-n record that the churchwarden 
complained of the boys snow-balling its windows. 
Of several hundred window-panes in the west 
front only seven were then whole; but, he added; 
"it is no use sending for the glazier to put them 
in while the snow is on the ground, for they will 
as surely be smashed again." Evidently union 
of pedagogue and priest had not bred reverence 
in their pupils. They were the vandals who, 
when the Reformation had consigned to the lumber 
room the fine old crucifix that hangs once more in 
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its rightful plane since the late restoration, amused 
themselves by trimming the BftSfl Of the image. 
But that time they got their deserving, if the rod 
had been spared by man too long. According 
to tradition they lost their own finger nails, and it 
served them right, too. They were sad old days, 
when to put reverence and common sense, with 
common decency, in the rag-bag was held to be a 
mark of piety. Clear down into our day we heard 
the echo of it. When, in the '40's, the Dom- 
ic irke was undergoing repairs, the stone coffin of 
one of the old kings was carried off, and after a 
long search was discovered serving as a horse- 
trough in front of a public house. "To what 
base uses — I" It would not have been recovered 
at that, but for peremptory notice from the 
government that it had better turn up without 
delay- There is nothing in their past record 
to forbid the suspicion that the Latin school- 
hoys had hud a hand in raping the royal 
tomb. 

So, if it docs not fall to the lot of every man to 
have an alma mater dating back to the time of 
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the crusades (the school was founded in 1137, 
or very soon after), the fart of having it is QOt 
necessarily m. warrant t»f MiintlinCtt. It was pot 
with us. I have recounted lome of our pranks. 
For them, if they went beyond the limit, there 
was still the rod. That and the big book with 
rod letters and the iron chain riveted to it that 
lay in the school library were the visible aur- 
vivala of a past day. Concerning the latter there 
was a belief current among the untaught that it 
was in fact Cyprianus, the book with which the 
priest could cast a spell and bid the devil come 
and go as he saw fit, but which the hand of no 
unlearned man might touch without instant peril 
to life and soul. It was, as a matter of fact, the 
Bible that was held in such regard. The chain 
that gave it its grewsome aspect was testimony 
merely to its rarity and the cost of paper and 
printer's ink in the day that made so sure it would 
not get lost. All of which made little or no 
impact upon the belief that the devil waft firmly 
chained between its pages, and that it was a good 
plan to give it a wide berth. 
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No medieval superstition was needed to con- 
vince us of the wisdom of that plan when it came 
to the roil. Its ceremonial use, so to speak, had 
fallen into dis\tse. I mean by that the great 
capital occasions when, for hopeless breach of 
discipline or for disgracing the school before the 
world, a pupil was Hogged by the janitor in the 
presence of the assembled school, after a lecture 
by the Rector, and publicly expelled. No such 
emergency arose in my day. But in a more 
private find aullir.iently intimate way it was still 
part of the curriculum. The daily cudgelling of 
dull heads was supposed to have a stimulating 
effect upon the intellect. It was the custom of 
the day, but its sun was setting even then. Is it 
merely harking back to personal experience that 
I sometimes think a boy is just pining for a whip- 
ping nnd won't 1m» happy till he gets it; and that, 
having got it, he feels justified, squared as it were, 
anil ready for a new and better start? Or, is it 
fniili in the boy's fundamental love of fair play 
that Bises up Mir ulTrnce urn] n deserving? I 
will let the teacher decide. Somewhere 1 have 
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told of my first introduction to the "kids' school," 
kept by an old "slur-wolf," and its educational 
equipment. I wue dragged nil the way to it Ijy 
fin i'\:iH|)rr;ifnl house-maid, hammering the pnvi*- 
ment with my heels and yelling at the top of my 
voire. Forbearance at home had, it seems, 

erased to In- :i virtue. There \\:-s none in I Ik..* 

ogre who received me at the door and forthwith 
thrust me into a barrel down in the cellar, where it 
was dark, and putting on the lid, snarled through 
the bung-hole that that was the way bad boys 
were dealt with in school. Good boys were given 
kringler to eat. When from sheer fright I ceased 
howling, I was set free and conducted to the yard, 
where there was a sow with a litter of pigs. The. 
sow had a slit in the ear to which my attention 
was invited. It was for being lazy, and when 
boys were lazy — the ogre brandished the long 
shears that hung at her belt — zip ! I earned a 
krin^Ie that very afternoon. 

The ways of the Latin School were still stamped 
witli the old severity, but there was some ap- 
proach to present-day methods of constitutional 
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government. The faculty took hardened cases 
under advisement. Execution of judgment was 
vested in the Rector, as gentle an old man as ever 
unwillingly wmed u boy, whose guileless soul was 
no match for our practised wiles. A remorseful 
howl put him iuMuntly out of action, and he was 
always ready to be led sympathetically along the 
slippery paths of boyish excuses; for, however 
much the boy's soul may pine for just punish- 
ment, his body will always struggle to escape it. 
We had a winging-traeher, the organist of the 
Domkirke, whom, seeing that he was a helpless 
old bachelor without proper home or boys of his 
own, we accounted our lawful prey. Accord- 
ingly the candle snuffer sputtered with powder 
to his mild amazement, mice liaunU'd the piano 
and struck unexpected chords at singing-school, 
and the blackboard sponge performed unit ^ 
of antics as an impromptu foot-ball while the 
organist was writing our lesson on the board. It 
was when he happened to turn suddenly once 
and caught me in the very act of aiming it at his 
wig, that the worm turned. I was eunduuted 
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lit upstairs to the Rector, with corpus 
di'.hdi in my gTttp, and left to his mercy. 

Hector rose mechanically from his papers 
when the door closed and opened a cupboard to 
afford me a private view of the stick standing 
there. Then he came over to DM and said sternly, 
pointing to the sponge, "What is this?" 

"The sponge, Ilerr Rektor," I said. "It 
vu on the floor and I Icirked it, like this — " 
it bounded across to the table — "and Niels, 
he—" 

"Ah." Rector was all interest; "Niels, he — ?" 

"He kicked it — so, and it landed where Hans 
stood.'' 

"Eh!" he was rubbing bis hands; "and 

EbB»t n 

" Hans, he sent it — this way — to Peter; and 
IVnr trod on it, and it shied to Anders. And 
he — " 

We were skipping across the room together, 
mapping out the journeys of the vagrant sponge 
as fast as Rector's gout allowed, when we arrived 
at the turn. 




■ 

full minute. I don't know, I tliink I saw the 
suspicion of a wink ; then : 

"I think you said this was a sponge. Go then 
and tell the organist that you have discovered it 
is not a ball. Now go." 

I went quickly. Unless my oars deceived boo, 
I heurd a chuckle behind the door as it fell to. 
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Little as he relished the job of thrashing a boy, 
the Rector hated meanness in hirn worse. It 
was the discovery of such a streak in me that 
brought me the most thorough caning of my 
m li< ml life at his liands. Hans and I, who peren- 
nially disputed the scat next to the head of the 
class — when it stood in a circle — had been 
engaged in a combat that was undecided when 
the bell summoned us to our lessons. Flushed 
with the hope of victory, Flans hit upon the idea 
of setting the clock ahead, that wc might the 
sooner have it out. The clock was in our class 
room, and it was easily enough done, but in his 
eagerness Hans forgot prudence and set it three- 
quarters of an hour ahead, so that recitations 
were no sooner begun than they were at an end. 
Whereupon there was an investigation, and the 
culprit was found. This was a matter that called 
for the big stick, as being at once dishonest and 
foolish, and Hans was commanded to wait after 
school had gone home. 

Now it befell that I was getting a book out of 
the library in the next room when Hans' shrieks 
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rose high between the dull thuds of "Master 
Erik." I will not attempt to excuse my conduct; 
I despise it. Probably the defeat I had so nar- 
rowly escaped rankled. I crept up to the door 
and listened. Meanly rejoicing at his plight, I 
pressed my ear to the key-hole tu hear more, and 
leaned with my whole weight. I hadn't noticed 
that. I lit' door was rmf shut t.i^ht, and suddenly 
it swung open, and I fell into the other room with 
my arm full of books, — fell right at Rector's feet 
and lay sprawling there. 

He gave me an amazed glance, paused an in- 
stant with uplifted stick, and comprehended- A 
look of stern disgust swept over his face; he let 
go of Hans and, seizing me, administered to me 
the worse half of the interrupted thrashing. 
Hans got square. I can see him yet as he stood 
in his corner wiping his eyes to keep from grinning. 
The utterly exasperating thing about it w:is the 
look of shocked innocence at the disclosure of 
such baseness that sat upon his face. As if 
he — ugh 1 

The good old Rector stands flanked by Ida 
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wrote the history of the Old Town/ making a 
notable contribution to Danish annals thereby. 
Thr venerable face that peers out beside him is 
that of Dr. Helms, whose interest in and writings 
about the Domkirke. through a long lifetime, fi- 
nally bore fruit in the thorough restoration that 
has been just completed. We boys held the 
candle for him sometimes when he was poking in 
the dark corners for signs of the long past. Once 
he found what he was not looking for. It was 
while In- was delving in thr foundations of the 
Maria tower, which had been torn down a century 
or two before, being unsafe. Thoy had covered 
up the foundations and shut them out of sight. 
But there must have U-en a crack somewhere, 
for when the good doctor broke into the dark 
space, thousands of bats broke out. The air was 
literally filled with the creepy tilings. The Old 
Town was at all times full of bats, and this was 
evidently one of their secret hiding-places. There 
were dead bats, too, by the cart load. 

' It is upon Ins " History of Kibe Town," in two stout 
volume*, that X have drawn in these sketches for the an. 
eient record* that enliven its pages. 
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The other face in the doorway, that of Adjunct 
Koch, the eame who in after years became Dean 
of the Domkirke, I can never see without think- 
ing of the Iwur of my great, triumph. He and 
Ilerr Trugaard were my history teachers. History 
as taught in the schools of those- days was largely 
made up of interminable files of kin^-. with the 
years of (heir reign, nothing else, to ho memo- 
rized that way. This I could not do, or would 
nut ; the result was the same, — a bad exami- 
nation. But these two had discovered some- 
thing. When the Great Kxamen came round 
again, instead of bringing up the tedious Icings, 
they asked me to tell about the Hundred Days 
of Napoleon after Elba. Napoleon had not been 
dead forty years then, and there were people 
everywhere who had fought in his wars. We 
had one in our school, an old sergeant who 
drilled us in gymnastics. He had been through 
the campaign that ended at Waterloo, and was 
never tired of telling how it froze so hard in 
the winter of 1814 that they cut the wine 
for the army rations with axea, and of the 
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fighting he had seen, of course. Poor fellow ! 
He looked too long upon the wine when it waa red, 
and marched to hia death in the river one winter's 
night singing a war-song, thinking perhaps his 
was at Borodino. They found him standing dead 
in the mud, upright, as a man and a soldier should, 
within:, f.'itv lu flic fin' who he imagined held (he 
other shore. 

1 had sat at his feet when they Btrayod un- 
readily toward tin- great past, many a lime 
And I needed no seeond in vita! ion to enter upon 
the campaign of the Hundred Days. A sudden 
transformation came over that dusty class-room; 
for veterans sat in the Board of Censors. In 
five minutes I had them sitting up, eagerly scan- 
ning the camps of the French and the Allied 
Armies as I drew them. In ten they were on 
their feet, striding from Ligny to Quatre Bras, 
to the Wavro turnpike, objecting, applauding, 
disputing with me and with one another as I led 
ihern from field to field of slaughter and finally 
rounded them up at Waterloo, brought Blucher 
to the relief of NYollington in the nick of time, 
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and charged the Old Guard with a yell of "Sur- 
render!" only to be met with the immortal reply: 
"The Old Guard die*, but never surrenders." 

We sat down, a hot, excited band. There was 
a quiet gleam in lien* Trugaaid's eye as he pro- 
nounced the unanimous judgment of the Board: 
" ug + , " that », Al and to spare. It was the only 
"ug" I named in my school days. It ought to 
have given the pedagogue* food for thought, and 
perhaps it did. 
The l>ell that once called the monks to prayers 
iiiiini •!!'■ I ii i" srlmol lI a quart* r to eight, :uM 
in the lung winter we sang our morning hymn 
with the dawn struggling through the windows. 
Wht-n we trooped home again with knapsacks 
strapped on our backs, it was night once more. 
From eight to five waa our day, with two hours 
for noon, the rule in all the Old Town's affairs. 
The bell regulated our lives as it had done since 
hour-glasses marked the time. It ring3 yet at 
the old hours, though the school-day is entirely 
changed, and Venus who rang it lias long been 
gathered to her fathers. But when the Great 
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Examen drew near, it was too slow for our guilty 
consciences, and the night-watchman was bribed 
to wake u» up. So that he. should not rouse I In- 
whole house, a string was hung out uf the wimlmv, 
the other eud of which was Bed securely t<> flu- 
sleeper's toe or ankle. The watchman's order 
was to pull it till the boy responded, and he did. 
Perhaps he took the chance to pay ofF old scores. 
He pulled and pulled with might and main* until 
a red and swollen foot shot up tu the window and 
behind it an angry face yelling to let go. Hm 
boy was awake and up, and the watchman clat- 
tered on his way, chanting his morning verse: 

tfo I Wntchman, our clock it has struck four I 

Eternal God, all honor 

In Heaven's choir to Thee, 

Tbou who urt watchman ever 

For a- on eurtb Ihut be. 

Now ended is our watch. 

For a good night 

Give God the thanks 

And miutl ye well the time. 

Before his song died away among the old houses, 
we were hard at work cramming for examination. 
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This service wjw Bet down la his credit when in 
Christmas week the mtdumui nunc to the door 
to "bid New Years." It was one of the customs 
of the Old Town that came down from the earliest 
days, happily shorn of some of its medieval as- 
pects. For then he came nut alone, hut the whole 
body of watchmen together, a kino! of recon- 
noissnnce in force, to which the fact that the 
public executioner came with thorn lent a sug- 
gestion which no one could afford to let go un- 
heeded. That it really was a kind of official 
blackmail is made apparent by certain ordinances 
passed in the Sixteenth Century which forbade the 
practice and fixed a regular schedule of charges 
fur these public servants. Tin- executioner waa 
to have one dollar for (shopping oil a head or 
hanging a man, half a dollar for an ear, a dollar 
and a half for burning a witch at the stake, and 
so forth. It was not much. When one reads of 
I lis using twenty-two loads of wood for burning a 
single witch, it seems but poor pickings for a 
hard-worked man; but then he made up for it 
by having his hands full. lie burned thirteen 
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witches between the years 1572 and 1652, and 
beheaded one. Of ears and such email fry no 
account seems to have been kept. Besides all this 
he was street-cleaning commissioner ' and offal 
contractor, with the express proviso, however, 
that he must not himself engage in the latter 
business as beneath his dignity, but must farm it 
out to the town chimney-sweep. It will be Been 
that the executioner was by no means a dis- 
reputable man, but a functionary of importance 
who could not be allowed to go begging from door 
to door. As for the watchmen, they were ordered 
to desist not merely from that practice, but from 
monopolizing the moving business and from boss- 
ing weddings held in the Town Hall; likewise 
they must do no harm to drunken men in the 
street, but must help them home. One look at 

1 The river was included, I tuppw, at all event#, H con* 
tributed to his revenues. An old law provided that whoever 
polluted the etreAm by throwing Any uncleannew into it 
should lose hia life. The Thirteenth Century had n curimw 
way of Anticipating the things upon which the Twentieth 
prides iwelf with much vaunting. We cry out against water 
pollution ; they prohibited it. It Li easy to understand that 
there were no sewers in Ribe. 
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tfae mug they drunk from lit council meetings and 
still keep at the Town Hall gives a clew to the 
wherefore of this last ordinance: the couneihnrn 
themselves might have some trouble navigating 
after a protracted session. 

The demand of Uuvse New Year pirates seems 
in the olden time to have been for "candles," 
perhaps a convenient medium of exchange. In 
our day it was frankly for cash. Not only the 
watchman, but every one who had during the 
year rendered the house uny service, or might be 
expected to in the year to come, knocked, said 
" Happy New Year," and received a silver mark or 
an "eight-skilling," which was half a mark, as the 
case might be, with the thanks of the house- 
holder. The chimney-sweep was there, washed 
and cleaned for once, — on other days he made it 
a point to look "like his trade," — and the official 
mourner, who alternately bade the town to wed- 
dings and funerals, or gave notice that the stork 
had twen around with a baby. A regular "cinch" 
had he, since sooner or later every well-regulated 
family must employ his service. His was a 




wius alow and meas- 
ured, liis face grave, 
and lii.s Voice ba4 a 
mournful droop Mint 
iiiMlrlirii Ins rust 3 
black coat and an- 
cient silk hat. If it 
was a wedding, he was 
cordial, his Btcp was 
light and his tile 
was set at a rakish 
angle. The man was 
an artist. And so in 
their limited sphere 
were the funeral bear- 
ers, who were among 
our New Year's call- 
ers, too. They were a remnant from the days of 
the executioner, further back even, to the tima 
of the Black Death that killed half the people in 
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tltt town. Their guild was organized then, a sort 
of mutual insurance concern that made a man sure 
of getting underground at all events; and, having 
been established, stayed, as did everything else 
till it fell to pieces of itself. The aforesaid ordi- 
nances bear witness that it took much Dutch cour- 
age to carry the dead in the days of pestilence. 
There is one which forbids giving the "bearers" 
a barrel of beer at each funeral as wasteful and 
unseemly. The Old Town did some things after 
all that are worth ennsiderinjr. We do with lens 
than a barrel in our day, but oven when we do 
without it altogether, there is still waste enough 
about our funerals that is both unseemly and 
unfit in a Christian land. 

The head of the house sat in state with a plate 
full of silver coins beside him ou the day these 
callers made their rounds, and responded to each 
salutation in kind ; said "Thank you, same to you/' 
and handed the caller his coin. He twirled hit 
cap, spat on the silver for good luck, put it in hfe 
pocket, scraped out, and made room for the next 
comer. If it was the night-watchman, he had 
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perhaps a word about the wind Ijcing iu the north- 
west, "blowing up to a storm/' or about the rnar- 
tcD that ate the last batch of squabs. The marten 
lived in the attic under the roof beams, where it 
had its young in peace. It was not disturbed, 
though it 
made an oc- 
casional raid 
on the hen 
roost or tlu* 
pigeon coop; 
but that wiw 
to bo guarded 
against. To 
m.-tkr up for 

it, it ate the rat** that infested the old houses, 
and For this service it was let alone. We saw it 
sometimes °n moonlight nights, a black shadow 
up among the pointed gables, big as a eat, it 
906med to me, and with a cat's long tail. The 
watchman knew all its haunts, being a night 
prowler himself, and could tell when it wua "get- 
ting too many" for the peace of the lu-u roast. 
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Then shot-guns came out, and after some 
hunting by moonlight things were evenec 
again ami put upon a peace basis. 

As pater familiaa sat awaiting his New Y 
OftUcrSj be bad the advantage always of kxtO 
win j u;ts in t lie offing making for his door, 
could arrange his contribution accordingly. 
wa« because of thd aflivMBftl use of wii 
reflectOMj two mirror* act at an anglr and 
on the outside of the window. Sitting in 
chair by it, you could tell who was coming 
either side, hall a block away. I often wc 
why they arc not more used on this side o. 
ocean. 1 should think they would be a great 
venience if one did not wish to be "at home 
undesirable callers. Perhaps that was how 
Bishop's wife escaped meeting the Burgoma* 
lady they used to tell of in Copenhagen, 
were not exactly friends, but their positioi 
quired them to be agreeable before the w 
So they exchanged visits, and upon one of i 
occasions the Burgornasterinde found the Bis! 
Manse deserted, with evidences of hasty 11 
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Now the good Bishop's wife was not noted nearly 
as much for tidiness as for her sharp wit, and the 
Burgomasterinde took a long chance when, seeing 
the mahogany table covered with a tiiick layer 
of dust, she wrote on it "P-i-g." But she felt 
better, no doubt, and went on her way rejoicing. 

Some days later the two ladies met on the street. 
'"Oh!" said the Burgomaster's wife, "I called 
at your house last week, but you were not in." 

"Yes, I .nil so sorry," from the other, sweetly, 
"I found your card on the table." 

They played the Old Town a trick once, those 
reflectors, that is hard to forgive. It was when 
the burghers who dwelt in the Main Street in- 
sisted upon the town removing the North Gate 
that obstructed their view. They "could not 
see past it." No more they could, for it 
fairly blocked the way. But it wan the last rem- 
nant of the old walls, which, imperfect as they 
were, for they never reached around, had borne 
the brunt of many an assault, and it was over 
this the iron hand was fixed in the days of rigor- 
ous Ribe justice. It was a wretched fate that 
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sacrificed it to the whim of a lot of curious women 
who wanted to spy on their neighbors. How- 
ever, they got their deserts. They had forgotten 
that the street turned just beyond the gate, and 
When it was down and out of the way, behold! 
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they could see no further than before. I do not 
know what they did. I know what sensible 
people said about it twenty years after. But I 
suppose the gate would have gone anyway, so it's 
no use grieving. 
Speaking of women's ways, a fashion grew up 
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three hundred years ago of wearing their cloaka 
or petticoats over their heads instead of on their 
AouldtfB| in the street and to church, where, bo 
shrouded, they sluinljered peacefully through the 
sermon and, Bay the contemporary accounts, 
6TOD slept at the altar-rail through the I'mii- 
munion sen'iiT. Tidk about women Wearing 
hats in church ! Those cloaks hocaiQB such a 
nuisance to the clergy that the practice was 
sternly forbidden in town council under penalty 
of a fine. Widows and mourners were? excepted, 
but the latter only for six months. There i* no 
mention of a petticoat revenue, so probably thfl 
practice ceased of itself. 

A custom that made a deep impression on us 
children was the semi-annual "offering" in the 
Domkirke. Part of the revenues of priest and 
deacon was derived from free gifts of the people 
at Easter and Christmas— free, that is, to all 
appearances; but custom prescribed the exact 
amount of what was really a tax upon ever)' 
householder. On these Smi-bys, when the !a.<t 
hymn had been sung and the sexton's purse on its 
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long pole hod been poked into the farthest pew, 
the Dean put on his crimson robe with the big 
white cross down the back that made him look 
as if he were clad in the national flag, and took 
his place at the altar. The organist pulled a stop 
that, set ;i I,i l.li ■ bell tinkling and Bteltod B B&T6I 
star spinning in the organ loft. That was the 
signal for all the men to rise, and witli the Amt- 
mand, the Rector, and the Burgomaster leading 
«m, (hey marched up to the altar and laid their 
gifts there in two piles, one for the priest, the other 
for the clerk, always silver, which made quite a 
heap before the last coin had clinked upon it. 
The organist always played the hymn with the 
longest and slowest metre while the procession 
was passing, to give it time, I suppose, and the 
order of procedure was rigidly maintained. For 
a boss carpenter, for instance, to have gone be- 
fore a teacher in the Latin School, even though 
his offerings had been twice the size of the other's, 
would not have done at all. They kept step very 
well tn the music, going and coming back, though 
I fuiicied their march was a little brisker on the 





return, as if they were glad it watt over. Odd 
what impressions children get ami keep. To 
rnc, luoking buck, it seems the one really great 
p hirniiis cep-mony in the Domkirke I remember, 
.ilw.-ivs excepting the time the King came and one 
other. That wan when the Austrian soldiers, dur- 
ing the occupation in U'i-'fVI. celebrated the birth- 
dayof their Kmpcror with a high mass. There 
had not been a Catholic service in the cathedral 
alooe the Reformation, and there has not been 
one since. Perhaps it was that, perhaps it was 
the whole setting of august ceremonial and 
warmth and color that were foreign there; the 
uniforms, the bugles, the inoonWj Witt the st range 
tongue and t lie? evident devotion of the soldiers 
who knelt on the marble floor — it all left an 
impression on my mind and heart that has never 
faded. It is rank heresy, of course, nud I would 
never subscribe to it in cold blood, but it did 
seem somehow as if the old House of God CUBA 
to its rights onoe more. Saints of old whose 
knees, bent in worship, had hallowed those 
ancient stones, walked again in the vaulted aisles, 
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and the image of the martyred Bishop LeoftLiR 
in the wall outside wvimtl to nod ili with under- 
standing aa we Went by- I BftW the lights go out 
witli regret. Perlmpa, unknown l-o myself, it had 
something to do with my dc-uv in wars lung after 
to put a couple of Htiiiii'd-glaas windows in the 
ehunivl that looks so white and cold. But they 
did not want them. They were not in the style, 
they said. Perhaps they were right. But oh! 
for a little warmth in our worship now and thru, 
even at the sacrifice of being right in the matter 
of style 

it may be that the fact that the Emperor's 
birthday came in summer, if my memory serves 
me right, had something to do with it. The 
most loyal friend of the Domkirke could not have 
sat out the services there in winter without dis- 
comfort. There was no way of beating it, had 
not been since the beginning of our century, when 
the "fire-pan 1 ' given to it by a pious burgher in 
1473 was taken out and sold for old iron. A 
legacy went with it that was forever to keep it 
in coal, so that "the poor and the church-goers" 
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should not suffer from the cold. What became 
of that, I don't know. They did many queer 
things in the days before reverence for the great 
past, and its memories and landmarks, awoke 
with the struggle for nationality and for freedom 
in our own time. Among other things they 
stripped some of the ancient grave-stones of their 
beautiful engraved brass plates for the melting 
pot, when a new bell had to be cast. And down 
in llolstein, where the sacred banner that fell 
from heaven to the Danish knights in the Esth- 
land crusade and saved the battle that was all 
but lost, had been left by the indifference of a 
later duy in hostile hands, they took it at house- 
cleaning time and, esteeming it just n moth- 
eaten and tattered rag, burned it with other 
rubbish in the public road. 

In Ribe, for a hundred years the people put on 
their overcoats and mufflers and their rubbers 
When they went to church and sat it out as they 
could; or else they stayed at home. Even so 
clothed we sat and shivered, our toes growing 
numb on the stone floor. When it was over, we 
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limped out and took a quick walk around the 
Guile Hill to "get up circulation." The walla 
of the Domkirke were thick, and it was past 
Christmas before the winter had quite, moved in; 
but then it stayed well into the summer, refusing 
To be dislodged by spring until the roses were hi 
bloom, lu the great restoration, of which more 
hereafter, it was at last the upstart factory across 
the Linden Square, that had once so piqued the 
conservatism of the Old Town, which, having 
been by that time abandoned, gave its boiler 
house to be a heating plant for the church. And 
so the old and the now met one in, and atone- 

ment was made for past misconduct. 

I have spoken of the square red tower which, 
though part of the Domkirke, and its great ami 
distinguishing feature, seen from afar, did yet 
belong under the civil government as the strong- 
hold of the burghers in time of trouble, typifying 
curiously the union of church and state, and 
crumbling slowly like that in my day. It had 
given fair warning to more than one generation. 
There was a house in Priest Street, straight up 
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from the tower, with the old arms of the town 
picked out in colors above its door, which I 
never could pass without a shudder. As far as 
that, tradition had it, the tower fell on Christ- 
mas morning in the year 1283, wheu it collapsed 
during early mass while the church was full of 
people. Vrry inauy were killed. It. was in the 
time after (he death of the great Valdemar when 
the country was torn by dissension within and 
onslaught from without. An earthquake had 
shaken the land eleven yean before, probably 
contributing its share to the insecurity of the 
tower, and one can imagine the "great fear that 
prevailed" among the people. Again in 1594 
the upper part of the tower fell, and in the re- 
building it received the shape and height which 
it has kept. 

The tower falcon, a fierce-eyed, solitary bird of 
prey, was its rightful tenant in my day; had 
been, I fancy, from the beginning. He seemed 
to fit in with its warlike traditions. The boys 
caught him in traps, sometimes, and kept him 
chained about the house, but never for long, 
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f.jr he was utterly untamable and his shriek was 
not mdodlottf. Furthermore, his diet of meat, 
preferably live mice, kept us scurrying in a way 
wc quickly tired of. The falcon has moved. 
A score of years ago they overhauled the village 
church at Seem, three miles up the river, and 
dislodged a family of rooks that lived there. In 
search of new quarters they struck the Domkirke, 
liked it, and stayed. The newcomers were great 
chatterers, while the falcon is a silent bird, and 
moreover Miry h-mi^hi :ll their relations. In 
disgust, I suppose, at the racket they made, the 
falcon betook himself to the I'lantage and be- 
came a dweller in trees. My boy reports that he 
is there yet. He has been up to see. Tho rooks 
stayed and multiplied exceedingly. At least I 
supposed them to be rooks, till, last summer, 
I stood on the top of the tower in Windsor Castle 
and was told by the caretaker that the black 
birds hopping ftboilt were jackdaws. They were 
the very same. 

Jackdaws or rooks, they took possession of the 
big tower and of the little one, and they have 
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kept it since. By day they go afield for their 
food; but sundown always finds them in loud 
and general debate on the stone railing of the red 
tower. They sit in military files discussing the 
subject in hand in very human fashion: now one 
at a time, and again all together, squawking at 
the top of their voices. Year by year their num- 
ber grows, since no marten can reach them on 
their roost. There came a time when it seemed 
M if something ought to lie done, if they were BOt 
to practically own the town. The matter came 
up in council, and the debate that ensued was 
worthy of the beat days of the Old Town. The 
consensus of opinion was that they were getting 
to be a nuisance; but how to stop it was another 
matter. 

"They are here," said one of the city fathers, 
"and what are you going to do about it?" There 
was no answer, Upon the question what was 
tbeir diet no one could shed any definite light; 
but it suggested a ray of hope to one. 

"They might," he ventured, "be good to eat." 
The city fathers considered one another thought" 
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fully. They wen- certainly fat. If they i 
turn out a new kind of game, now! It 
after long debate, in a committee being apj 
to take the matter under practical advis 
with directions to report at a future n 
whether the rooks were good eating, or, 
how they disagreed with a councilman's st< 
Six months had passed when last I fished 
member of the coinnutt«e. lift screwed 
mouth and shook his head dubiously as In: 
a cast for a pickerel hiding in the rushes. 

4 'They are fat, yes," he s;ii<l ruefully. 
might be good, and then again — they 
make you sick." 

Caution, says an ancient Danish prov< 
the virtue of a burgomaster. It ought a 
to be the privilege of a councilman. 

A friend who, like myself, had long b 
foreign parts where they have other ways 
told me that he believed the Danes had n< 
rasa capacity, at least the Danes who i 
at home, because he found them chargii 
big summer hotel a cent more for milk 
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they exacted from the poor fishermen who lived 
on the shore; and when he asked them why, 
he was told that "the hotel took so much more 
and it was more trouble." But in the first 
place that was true; and, further, I think it 
was their "minim sense of fairness plus their 
stulilxirn democracy that was breaking out 
there* Tin- mnall folk wero to be protected 
against the wealthier neighbor. A people with- 
out business capacity would never have thought 
of the expedient the Old Town hit upon in a 
dispute with the Incal gas company, long after 
I had gone away. The sidewalks are narrow, 
with never room for more than one, and the 
nights are sometimes very dark. So, as the 
gas company refused to give in and the town 
refused to burn gas till it did, and consequently, 
all parties to the quarrel being Jutlanders, there 
was no telling when the dispute would be set- 
tled, if ever, the council ordered that the lamp- 
posts be painted white to avoid collision and 
suits for damages. If that is not business sense, 
what is it ? 
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No. The Old Town moves with delibera- 
tion, it is true. But then, the rest of us are in 
loo much of a hurry. No one ever is, there. 
What h there to rib after! The clock that 
ha* counted Mh' hours since before Na[>o]eon 
stirred np the dry Unit's of Europe still stands 
in its corner and ticks the seconds, the hours, 
t In- years, twice a day painting its slow finger 
to the date graven on its face: 1G0O-1700-1800 
— why should one hurry? If we but wait, 
the years will ionic tc> us and carry us with them 
to our long rest. And then* will be others where 
we arc now. The world will move; men will 
live and labor and love; and the old clock will 
tick in the hall, counting the hours, the days, 
the years. It is the Old Town's philosophy. 
If it has not made it rich, or powerful, or great, 
it has made it content. Who shall say then 
flint, it is not as good as the best? 

There is one that ticks in a house I know of 
where eyes I loved smiled to it and nodded to 
it every day in passing. In 1792 it was made 
in Ribc, where famous clock-makers lived then. 
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I tried to buy it; 1 offered two hundred kroner 
for ttj which waa a small Fortune to the Old 
Town. But its owner shook his head. It had 
been in the family since his great-great-great- 
grandfather, and it would stay there as long 
as there were any of them left. I shook his 
hand. 1 should have been sorry had he been 
willing to sell. It would have been like be- 
traying an old friend. They were poor, but 
they were loyal. It was the Old Town all over. 
Years ago the last of the clock-makers lived in 
Black Friars Street, in our block. One morn- 
ing there was a great crash. It was their house 
that had fallen down. Tin* neighlxirs hastened 
up to help, and when a way had been made 
through the wreck, found the oM man and his 
Wife lying calmly in bed. The beams had formed 
a shelter over them, and they were safe till the 
next cave-in. They urged them to hurry out, 
but the old couple refused. It was their hume. 
They had always lived in it and, now they were 
old, would die in it if need be rather than seek 
another. They were like Heine's lovers; 




They had to take them out by force. 

No need of haste. The mail-coach 
for you in the old day*, once yuu wert 
Irrt-d ax a passenger, till you came. It 
haw Urn base t.u desert you- The trail 
now till you climh alMm.nl and M.»t'uni< 
and conductor have exchanged the last i 
news. Tl.'- iv I ■cii.MtiMi mail-carrier taps ci 
window with the expected letter and a 
thetie "It's roine." The telegraph lae 
who meets you in the street, with his t 
goes home with you to hear the good 
he knows it is good. The mill-wheels d 
the stream their old drowsy lay that v 
when you were born. Down by the 
garden a worn wheel whirs and hums in tr. 
walk where father and son go spinning tht 
lefll cord, side by side, as did their people 
them as far back as any one can ren 
Why should one hurry? The sun sinks 
the west. Far upon the horizon there is j 
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of silver: it is the sea, sleeping in a calm. The 
bells of the Old Town peal forth their even 
song. The cows come home from the meadows. 
In the Cloister shadows trembling hands are trim- 
ming the evening lamp, tired old feet tottering 
to their rest. A day is ended. Above blossom- 
ing gardens the stork looks down from its nest, 
wiser than the world of men : another will dawn. 
So that its evening be peace, what matters the 
rest ? It is the message of the Old Town. 
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OOR BEAUTIFUL SUMMER 

To us it will Al- 
ways be "our beuu- 
tiful summer," I 
expect, and, indeed, 
I fancy it will be 
bo remembered 
throughout the Dan- 
ish land. 1 For the seasons there had suffered a sad 
decline since tny boyhood days. Then the sun 
shone always in summer! the autumn days were 
ever mellow as the ripened nuts we shook from 
the hazel bushes, anil in winter we skated from 
Christmas until the March winds woke the slum- 
bering spring. At least so it seems to me now. 
They tell me that this generation of boys has 
almost forgotten the art of skating; that they 
do not know how to cut the figure S, or the name 
of the girl they like best, in the ice, because 

1 The summer of 1901, the your of our home-coming. 
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there is no Leo more than half the time; thill 

lununtr they h:ivc to hurry bo between ahowon 
that all the fun is gone out of the haying. And 
as for the autumn, I am not likely to forget one 
thai found me stranded there, dob and desolate 
just a* the century was closing; the long, wake- 
ful nights I lay listening to the storm shaking 
my window and whistling through the cracks 
as if it were mocking my helplessness, with four 
thousand miles of tempestuous sea between me 
and home. 1 .-.'uli'd them nil in those night- 
w.'iiclies, with nrver a rift in the pitiless gray 
; U : , till I saw at last a coast, lying golden in the 
BUHflet, and knew it from the way my heart 
leaped within me for the Blessed Isles where 
home was. It was then I learned that 1, too, 
belonged here where my children were horn. 

But this summer was one long holiday with* 
out a cloud. The sun set in yellow glory on 
that June day when WO landed, hours after chil- 
dren should lie in bed and asleep; hut how could 
one ask it in nMQQ, with the day, as it seemed, 
only half over 7 And it rose in undimmed splendor 
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morn that saw us wave tear- 
ful £ootl-by3 arid sail away, pa?H Hamlet's Castle 
and Elsmnre, and lenve our fairyland behind. 
Wc rode in on the hay wagon*, we saw the 
sheaves of golden grain slacked and housed. 
We wiitrhi'il day by day the stalks of Indian 
corn by the fountain in the King'a Square grow 
ears as big as any in KflllBM Rdds. They were 
flaunting great shocks of shining silk when we 
went away, to the admiration of the good people 
of Copenhagen, who were never tired of looking 
at the strange plant; and I, with the memories 
of Long Island strong upon me, was deep in a 
plot to teach that gardener how to make "hot 
com, " since ripen they would not, those e.-irs, 
when my wife came along and wrecked ih:il 
dinner and my reputation with one swoop by 
declaring that "they were not that kind, but 
common chicken corn." I never knew until then 
that there was any difference. But, sweet 
corn or chicken-feed, dinner or no dinner, it 
was truly a beautiful summer. All Denmark 
will bear me out in that. 
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We hud gone, we old folk, to see once more 
thi! fields where wc played when we were eliil- 
dren, arid to us there was in it the sadness of the 
long ngo. To the. young it was a joyous picnic; 
and rnnny a time their laughter in the quiet 
streets, where ghosts walked in broad daylight 
to our Bight at every turn, made us Btop and 
listen wistfully. For in the Old Town nothing 
was changed. The stork stood one-legged upon 
the peak of the red tiled roof, holding majesti- 
cally aloof from the ways of men; and in the 
doorway the swallow hatched her young as of 
old. There was the broken pane in the transom 
I knew so well, to let her in, the right of way 
for which she paid in coin of sweetest song. 
I know they laughed at me for calling it song; 
but then they had not been away a lifetime. 
No mocking-bird or nightingale sings to my 
heart as does the house-swallow's cheery note. 
In it are. summer and sunshine, and the blossom- 
ing lilacs, and the whisper of the breeze in the 
trees, the children calling to each other at their 
play. It is as the time I liad wit through an 
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hour of Christina Nikson, adoring something — 
I knew not what — in all tin* wealth of music, 
when all at. once came u, Way clown upon the 
Buwanee River," and mell-ed the icicles away. 
It is many years since, hut the mist comes into 
my eyes at the thought of it. That is how the 
swallow sings to me in the streets of old Ribo. 
Down in the river the white swans arched 
their necks as in the days that were, and the 
clatter of the mill-wheels by the dam came up 
with drowsy hum, heavy with the burden of 
the centuries. For Ribe was an old city when 
Christian bishops first preached peace to the 
savage North. In the wall of its great cathe- 
dral there is a stone that once bore the image 
of the earliest among them who fell before pagan 
arrows in the very meadow where we had our 
boyish games. The storms of many winters 
have nearly worn it away; but what reverent 
loyalty vainly sought to preserve, the bigotry 
of a day that thought itself wise as well as pious 
ignorantly achieved in commemoration of hu- 
man hate. When they came to knock away 




Btroy tin- pictuiw 
of apostles and 

saints painted in 
GathoEc days on 
tin- ^.reat granito 

plllll!^), tlnTV c;in:r« 

lo li ;lil . 111 inn- of 

the arches pointing 
toward Hit* place 

Sof Bishop Leof- 
dag's martyrdom, 
a strange figure in 
kilts with fists up- 
r.iis<?d in threat and 
cunw, which presently was seen to be a lu-athen 
raging against the new day that dared rear a tem- 
ple to the Christians' God upon the very sit- of 
the ancient sacrifices. The whitewash had kept it 
from decay. The recollection of it came over me 
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with a rush of gratitude thai the world is grow 
ing batter and broader and all the time farther 
into the light, when, the other day, I sat in the 
beautiful chapel of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity that was built "to the glory of God w 
and to no sect or set of mortals. Some one 
had told the organist that I was there, and upon 
the waves of soft music that Moated out into the 
twilight hour then 1 mine snatches of a Danish 
hymn 1 had not heard since childhood until 
twenty-five hundred men and women sang it 
in the "1.1 rlunvh tho day wo rededicated it, and 
this time "to the glory of God," with no wish 
t-> make ivsi-rvatioii. Ay! let tin heathen AgO, 
within the sanctuary and without. It stands 
there despite them, witness that the light drives 
out darkness, love conquers hate. 

Eight hundred years the old Dom of Ribe 
had borne its testimony, when its crumbling 
walls gave warning that nothing that is of earth 
i« Emperfchabte) and now, after many years of 
labor, it stood restored. It was to its birthday 
we had fianic home. Morning, noon, and even- 
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ing our steps turned toward it; and when at 
night the old town had settled down to its fire- 
side chat, and only the organist was musing over 
the old hymns in las loft, my feet found the 
familiar paths. They needed no guide here, even 
when* the shadows lay deepest. Then* was the 
pillar with the mark of the great Hood (bat two 
hundred years ago ' at the Cliristtnostide made tan 
thousand homes denolate upon the Danish coast. 
Though the Doin sUinds upon the highest spot in 
town, anciently culled the mountain krause it was 

at least ten foot above the level of the river, the 

water rose man-high within it. We boys used 

to measure up against the mark, and wonder if 

we would ever grow to be so tall- There was the 

oaken door with great bronze rings worn thin 

and light that bore their own testimony to those 

days and their ways. The powerful bishops who 

built the Doui and gave it renown were righting 

men. It was the custom of their day- The 

1 October 11-12. 1031. The worst flood in Danish history. 
Ovrr twrnty-two thousand persons perished m it, all along 
the OOtft In one village hard by Ribe — Melby — only one 
yniin;: m. in was left alive. 
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one who laid its foundation fell in battle before 
the walls were fairly above ground. But at home 
they wore the mitre, and knew how to make 
even the King hold his hand at the door of the 
sanctuary. To all men it was that literally; 
hence the worn rings. How many appealing 
hands had grasped them with despairing grip, 
DO <'ne may ever tell; but this much is certain, 
that the appeal was not in vain. The iron 
hand was over the town gate, indeed, symbol 
of the rigor of human justice that demanded 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but at 
the church door a mightier was raised to stay 
it, tt least until the case had been heard b>' the 
tribunal that claimed power to loose and to 
bind in the world to come as in the one that is. 
The Cat-head Door, as we called it, because of 
the lions' heads wrought upon - it, long since 
ceased to play other part than to frighten us 
children. It was nearest the altar, and, with 
that curious incongruity that in the popular 
superstition assigned to Satan an abode in the 
church when it was forsaken at night, we boys 
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had been told how we could bn > out by 

walking thrice around the building and calling 
each time through the key-hole of that door, 
"Come out!" The third time he would ap- 
pear. I do not think any of us believed it; but 
many a dark night — it was only at such times 
that speech was to be had with lib Satanic Maj- 
esty — I have made one of a party to test the 
power of the spell. We made (he circuit of the 
Dornkirke bravely enough twice, albeit we lagged 
a little on the second lap; but invariably vhflfl 
we approached the Cat-head Door on the third, 
a wild panic would seize us, and we ran as if the 
devil were after us in very truth. 

Silly? Of course it was. But in Ribe it 
was bred in the bone. Barely within the door 
that held us in such terror, haven of refuge 
though it had once, been, was the accursed candle- 
stick, with its blasphemous ban upon whoever 
Bhould presume to move what some purse-proud 
burgher had hung then* to celebrate his own 
littleness, persuading himself and his time, per- 
haps, that it was also to the glory of God. In 





were stretched forth to touch it were whispered 
yet in my nehuoI days. The sexton had fallen 
bom the ladder, the architect had died sud- 
denly, etc. Silly, certainly. But with every 
spade-thrust in the earth disclosing forgotten 
cemeteries, buried cloister walls, and secret bur- 
rows ; with (lie watchmen at night droning 
forth their chants of five hundred years ago in 
the dark shadows of the Domkirke; with the 
deep voice of its bell counting the hours, the 
bell that hung in the great tower when men 
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went to war clad in iron — and little else they 
i: 1 m that country in those days; with the very 
street names proclaiming the past on every 
hand: Black Friar Street, Gray Friar Street, 
Priest Street, Bishop Street, Monk Street, Cloister 
Street, Castle Street, Grave Street — mere names 
now, it is true, but eloquent of things long dead 
— why, the wonder was, not that we were still 
so little, but rather that we had grown so big 
in our world ghosts. 

To one they had put up a marble tablet since 
I was a boy. There it was, set in the wall of the 
old house: 

Here lived the tailor Laurida Splid,whot*e poor wife, 
Mareri, on November the 9th, 1641, waa burned for 
witchcraft on the gullowa hill, 

A hundred years after the Reformation! Was 
there a maniac epidemic that swept the world 
and swept men's reason away, as the Black 
Death did their lives in that fatal century * 
Fifty years later still, they hanged the witches 
at Salem, Massachusetts. They did not burn 
tln'in, so I was informed once, when I fell into 
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the error, by a scandalized citizen of that right- 
eous commonwealth. They were not savages, 
he would have me know. The Ribe Christians 
had some bowels too. They tied a pound of 
powder on the woman's back before they flung 
her into the fire, and so cut her sufferings short. 
Surely the devil came out of his hiding-place 
that day and helped feed the fire. The house 
in whkh Maren lived stands unchanged, except. 
for a coat of paint, across the way from the 
jail. She confessed, is the record. Oh, yes! 
the Seventeenth Century had not forgot ton tlto 
ways of the Inquisition, any more than the 
Twentieth has the lire when its passions are 
aroused, though the merciful pound of powder 
is left out. Perhaps it was a coincidence, but 
there was no swallow's nest in that hall, with 
hungry moutlis of little ones gaping to be fed, 
ami no ponn-ful stork upon the roof. Even 
the rats shunned it: a weasel lived in the attic. 
Poor Maren 's travail was brief, let us hope. 
Down the street there lived a man with whom 
it went through a life rich in benediction to his 
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kind. A bishop was he, and a singer whose 
songs will live as long as the Danish tongue. 
Hi* nang of human sorrow and travail and of 
tin* land yonder where the leurs are wiped nwa> , 
until one who did not know went to him ODM 
with a sneer. Easy for him to speak of tnmMr 
who had none — rich, well housed, all his lines 
cast in pleasant places 1 Bishop Brorson heard 
him out with a sad little smile. 

"Come with me," he beckoned, when he 
had done, and led the way to the top story of 
the house. There, in a room made strong with 
iron bars, sat his son, caged like a wild beast, 
a raving maniac, 

"There," he said, with a sigh that must have 
seared the man's soul to his dying day — "there 
is my trouble." The mark of the bars is there 
yet, — there were no insane asylums in those 
days, — but the good bishop's troubles are long 
over. 

So I wandered, and whithersoever I strayed, 
back to the Dom I came and lingered there. 
There wan the seat in which She sat, in her fair 
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children stared; they had never seen soldiers. 
In us of the past generation it touched a wound 
that ached still. Forty years had not made 
us forget those winter nighta of weary waiting 
for our beaten army on its way to the north, 
its face still to the foe that followed fast. That 
spring we saw our country cut in twain and a 
wall of bayonets drawn between us and our 
brother* to the south. King Christian had not 
.« ■:■;_'" I h. :i, either, the great Ira^rdy t»i lie. .uni 

(he nation's life. I nm it in his farrowed face 
as he looked up at old Dannebrog flying from 
the church tower. Perhaps he thought of the 
thousands of hungry eyes riveted upon it across, 
the frontier. Up there at least the enemy could 
not reach it, though lie lore it, from their bOBM, 
But if the ghost sat at the banquet, mi dim 
gave any Bign. In faet, no one did anything 
but run and shout for three whole days. It 
was Ribe's one chance to cheer its King, and it 
dropped all else and went at it with a rush. Fifty 
times a day the alarm was given: "Here they 
cornel" and men, women, and children ran 
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and swung their hats ami cheered until they 
were red in the face. We too. My little Iniy 
had announced with republican dignity Hint, 
"he guessed the President was more than any 
King," but when he saw the kind old face of 
King Christian he swung his (lag and yelled 
louder than any of us. 

"(See! Mamma/' he said, when it was over 
for the moment, "1 didn't know it was like that. 
I just had to." 

The very guard at the fire-house that was 
there to rush out and toot and present arms 
whenever one of the rod-coated royal drivers 
came into view on the box of a coach, lost its 
bearings and turned out to salute a scarlet-elad 
letter-earner in the twilight. That the bugler 
disco vercd his mistake, ehoked off his tune in 
the middle, and so took the whole town into 
the joke, was as it should bo. We were in it, 
all of us, and, as young America remarked, 
"up to the neck!" Ml BXOOpt the cows. They 
hjul km warned <>fT the streets during the King's 
stay by police ordinance. Ordinarily they have 
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the right of way, being taken back and forth 
twice a day, to and from the pasture- But 
now they must keep away three whole days. 
The police force of Ribe put the case to me 
convincingly: 

"Tain't only for the sake of thfl straits/ 1 
he said; "wo don't mind tlmy're dirty; hut 
e'ppoflin 1 they oime up against the ftishop and 
tin' parsons pandin. 1 — thorn cows is lawless 
beasts — they wouldn't let them pass, no more 
they wouldn't." 

Hence their banishment and the singular pag- 
eant of numberless led cows, in charge of little 
boys, that paraded through the streets on the 
last day of their freedom. They wanted to see 
as much of tha show as they could while they 
had the chance. And see it they did — greens, 
flags, flowers, and all. Into the very yard of 
our hotel I found one youngster leading his cow 
to see the tent they were putting up there for 
the overflow, and also the flag that Hans Pater- 
m ii, or Peter Hansen, or somebody, had hoisted 
in his back-yard, where no oik* could sec it but he 
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himself. But then, was he nobody? It was 
his chance to show his loyal good-will, and he 
took it, as did all the rest of us. 

The rising sun found an orchestra of bare- 
headed men on top of the church tower "blow- 
ing in" the festival with old hymn tunes, that 
all might hear and rejoice. That is one use 
the big tower is put to. Of another the fat 
stone balusters that hedge in its top give a hint 
under close scrutiny. Three or four of them hove 
been replaced by wooden ones with copper skins. 
The old were shot away in a duel with the Swedes 
who had taken the castle in the seventeenth 
century and were pelted with cannon-balls from 
the tower. Truly, the Church militant '. but 
the lower was built in (he beginning for warfare. 
The centuries and the Church — perhaps also 
the modern artillery — tamed it slowly. As 
the day wore on, one excitement followed an- 
other. A big blow brewed in the west, and 
by the middle of the afternoon the North Sea 
itflelf came in to have a look at the King. 
Where the cows had been postured, suddenly 
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(!).:<• was water, and the royalties turned out, 
eager to see the famed 'Storm flood." But 
the wind died down, and the rows went back 
to their own. Night found the Old Town in a 
blaze of light. In every window of every house 
stood lighted candles; the river was alive with 
boats carrying colored lanterns and joyous sing- 
ers. Above it all a black cloud of bewildered 
rooks flew with loud squawks from the old Cloister 
(o i Ik- Don and book again, frightened out of 
their night's rest, and thinking, no doubt, that 
the end of the world had coma 

Old King Christian had tears in his eyce when 
he arose at the banquet to thank his people, 
and so had we all of us when ho broke down 
ulN'i-ly and pleaded for patience "with an old 
nmn eighty-six years and over." And then 
he gave ran the surprise* of my life; for in the 
midst of it all he sent one of the gold-gallooned 
lackeys to tell me that he desired to drink to 
my health, and did. Now you may call me a 
snob, or anything else you like; I own that I 
was never so proud in all my days. For there 





not do accord- 
ing to the rules, 
but broke over 
the traces 61 
way, and went 
off to Aiiienui. 

to do mercy 
knows what out- 
landish stunts in 
the way of earn- 
ing B living. 
There they wat 
now, in (heir 
own town, and 
saw the King 
himself dmsl me 
before their very 
faces ! I did think my measure was full when I 
beheld the President of the United States take 
my wife in to dinner in the White House — I 
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ing our step* turned toward it; and when at 
night the old town had settled down to its tiro- 
side chat, and only the organist was musing over 
the old hymns in his loft, my feet found the 
familiar paths. They needed no guide here, even 
where the shadows lay deepest. There wan the 
pillar with the mark of the great flood that two 
hundred years ago ' at the Christmastide made ten 
thousand homes desolate upon the Danish coast. 
Though the Diun stands upon the liiglu-st spot in 
town, anciently called the mountain lieeuuae it was 
at least ten feet above the level of the river, (la- 
water rose man-high within it. We boys used 
to measure up against the mark, and wonder if 
we would ever grow to he so tall. There was the 
oaken door with great hronze rin^* worn thin 
and light that bore their own testimony to those 
days and their ways. The powerful bishops who 
built the Dom and gave it renown were fighting 
men. It was the custom of their day. The 

1 Otnhw 1 1-12, 1634. The wont flood in DanUh history. 
Over twerily-Iwo tlioti-wifl pon*in» p**rUhr?d iii it, nil ftlnng 
the coast. In one village hard by Itibu — Mrlby — only one 
young nmn was left nlivc. 
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down to talk it over, I had my chance of getting 
even for sundry little diga at my home across 
the seas that I had scored up. They will do 
it; it is in the blood. To the old country, whea 
it is as old as ltibc, wo shall remain, I suppose, 
to the end of time a lot of ex-savages, barely 
reclaimed from the woods and scalp-locks and 
such, and in the nature of things not made to 
last. It was at a social gathering where the 
one all-absorbing topic was the Domkirke, 
that the worm tamed. Tin* mlb wuuld stand 
now a hundred years, some one said, and shot 1 
pitying glance at mo, that said as plainly as 
speech: "Your whole republic isn't much older 
than that, and when will it be in another hun- 
dred?" But I hud been up in the roof of the 
ohurofa the day before with the boss carpenter 
to look at the biff beams, and something there 
Homed familiar. To my question be nodded: 
Yes! he hod bought the lot on the sea, a ship 
load of American timber, piteh-pine, and there 
it was. So I was not slow to rise to my friend's 
bait, 
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"And/ 1 I added, when I had told them, "your 
walls of old-world stone may stand a hundred 
years on your own showing; or give them two. 
But the carpenter told me that, barring ac- 
cidents, there is no reason why the roof of Ameri- 
can timber should not last a thousand and be 
as good as new." I think I scored. 

But we bore no grudges. I owe them too 
much for that. The sun shone so brightly upon 
my mother's new-inade grave, which hands of 
loving friends had garlanded with flowers against 
her boy's home-coming; the grass was so green 
and the thrush sung so sweetly in the hedge, 
that the sting went out also of that sorrow and 
only the promise remained. It is good to have 
lived* and though its days be mostly gray under 
northern dries, glad am I that nana were framed 
in the memories of the Old Town. We sought 
and found it together, She and I, the house in 
wlueh I dreamed as a boy, in the street of the 
Block Friars. The window-pane was still there 
upon which I wrote "Fmin here I can see Elisa- 
beth's garden" beyond the river, heaven knows 
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with what stylus to cut so deep. With a dozen 
little mouths to feed in our home, diamond* 
were not lying loose them-. The trees have grown 
and shut garden and stream out of sight. Dut 
the river divides us no longer, and though the 
shadows lengthen and the frost is upon our heads, 
into our heart* it cannot come. Hand in hand, 
we look trustfully across to that farther shore, 
to (lie hi rid of the rising sim where we shall find 
what we vainly seek here: our youth in the 
long ago. 

So we came home. I shall not soon forget 
the morning when, to the wondering sight of 
our thousand immigrants, the panorama of the 
great world city rose out of the deep. They 
crowded the rail of the rtMIQH M it came slowly 
up through the Narrows. Clad in their holiday 
clothes, they stood in quiet groups, gazing si- 
lently toward the land, all the fun and the horse- 
play of the voyage gone out of them. To the 
jester of the steerage it was but a dull mood, 
and, thinking to cheer them, he leaped upon a 
chest and harangued the crowd, telling them 
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in their own language that they were coming 
to a land where the golden rule raadj "Do others 
or they will do you." 

Cheer up!" he shouted, "and let's have 
a nong. Who can give us a jolly one?" 

There was no answer. Till somewhere in 
the crowd a lone, far-away voice began a verse 
of an old Norwegian hymn and sang it to the 
end in a clear alto. There was a little uneasy 
laugh in the corner by the wheel-house, but as 
the singer went on, never faltering, here and 
there a voice fell in, and before he had come 
to the end of the second verse it swelled in one 
common strain: "On this our festal day." 
Everybody was singing. The jester had di«- 
u.|ipeniv<l. II,« was forgotten, as they looked 
out, men and women, with folded hands toward 
their Promised Land. I thought of my friend 
who fears for our democracy, and wished he 
were there to hear his answer. For it was the 
answer. Such att these have iU hope in keeping. 
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I had never met 
King l-'rederik — the 
Crown Prince he was 
then — until the sum- 
mer of 1904, which we 
spent at Copenhagen. 
As a boy I had seen 
him often and pulled 
off my cap to him, 
and always in return had received a bow and 
a friendly smile. But at home, and to speak 
to, I had not met him till that summer. We 
were at luncheon at our hotel one day, noth- 
ing further from our thoughts than princes and 
courts, when the portier came in hot hash' lo 
announce a royal lackey who wished speech 
with me. Right behind him up loomed the 
messenger, in his gold lace and with his silver- 
headed cane ever so much more imposing a 
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figure than the King himself. "Their Royal 
Highnesses, the Crown Prince ami the Crown 
Princess," so ran his message, ''desired our 
attendance at dinner at Charlottenlund the 
next day but one." 

"The dickens they do," I blurted out, for- 
tunately in Etagfishj with a vision of silk hata 
and regalia of which I had none. But my wife 
pulled my sleeve and saved the day. "Would 
he thank their royal highnesses very much; we 
should be glad to come," was the way it went 
into Danish. Whereupon he bowed and went, 
leaving us staring helplessly at one another. I 
think we were both disposed to back out; but 
the children decided it otherwise. Of course 
we must go. Such an honor ! 

So we went. After all, it was simple enough. 
I just borrowed a top hat (that did not fit; I 
was glad to carry it in my hand in the presence 
of royalty, for it simply would not conif down 
ov**r my head; it was three sizes too small). 
The rest was easy. We drove out with the 
American Minister and his wife, who were in- 
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vited too. It was for a long time after a dis- 
puted question in our family whether it was the 
cross of Dannebrog I wore on my breast, and 
therefore inn, the sentinels saluted; or the Ameri- 
can Minister. But he wore no cross. My wife 
insisted misrhirn'ously that it must Ik* his car- 
riage. Could she have seen herself, charming 
princes and princesses alike with her sweet and 
gracious ways, there would have been no mys- 
tery. When she passed, everybody was madr 
glad. They saluted from sheer desire to do it. 
And then, we were guests of royalty. 

Charlottenlund lies in the forest just outside 
Copenhagen, on the beautiful Shore Road. It 
blew in from the water, and the ladies, on ac- 
count of their hats, preferred to ride barkwunl*. 
And so, chatting and laughing, we wheeled into 
the palace grounds before we knew we were 
halfway, and found ourselves heading a pro- 
cession of royal carriages bent for the palace. 
They were easily known by their acarlet-eoated 
drivers. We had barely (i::ir (<» clmn-c around, 
to get our wives properly seated, when the door 
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of I lu» carriage was yanked open and lackeys 
swarmed to help the ladies. In we went. \I 
most before we could draw breath a door was 
thrown wide, our names were announced, and 
the Crown Princess enrne forward with out- 
stretched hiuni. 

"It was very good of you to come out to us," 
she said. 

Our entrance had been so sudden, due to the 
hustle to make way for the princes following close 
upon us, and in thought and speech we had beeu 
»o far away during the trip, that the Danish 
greeting left me for the moment dumb, groping 
my way four thousand miles across the sea. 
Slowly and laboriously, as it seemed to me, I 
found the tongue of my childhood again, but 
awkward beyond belief. This is what it said: 

"How very respectable of you to ask us." 

The Crown Princess looked at me a moment, 
uncertain what to think, then caught the look 
in my wife's face, and laughed outright. U 
which the Prince came up and heard the ■■; 
planation, and we all laughed together. The 
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next moment the room waa filled with their 
children, and we were introduced right and 
left. It was all quite as neighborly and as 
informal as if we had been at home. Fine young 
people, all of them; finest of them all Prince 
Karl, who is now King Haakon of Norway. Hand- 
some, frank, and full of fun and friendliness, 
he was both good to look at and to speak with; 
and in that he resembled his father. They all 
have the slender, youthful shape of the old King. 
But for his furrowed face and the tired look 
that often came into it in the last few years, 
no one would have thought him over fifty, though 
he was nearly ninety. The Crown Prince at 
sixty-one seemed barely forty. 

My wife was taken in to dinner by a prince r 
a shy, boyish young fellow, whose great ambi- 
tion, he confided to her, was to live in a Xew 
York sky-scraper and shoot up aud down in the 
elevator, which was entirely contrary to her 
inclinations, and she told him so. I waa not 
so lucky, but I shall always remember that 
evening with unalloyed pleasure for (he hearty 
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and unaffected hospitality of our hosts and of 
everybody. TTie Crown Prinee talked of America 
and :t ; people with warm appreciation, and of 
President Roosevelt sw n chief prop of the 
world's peace, at the very time when some 
people at home were yet shouting that he was a 
fin-brand. lie thought him a wonderful man, 
and we did not disagree. The thing that es- 
;hci:il|y challenged his admiration was his Oftpttfr 1 
ity for work — for getting things done. That 
any one could get access to him in a nation of 
eighty millions, and get a hearing if he was en- 
titled to one. aeemed to him marvellous. He 
was interested in everything done for the toiler 
in our great cities, and heard with visible inter- 
est of the progress we were making in the search 
for the lost neighbor. The talk strayed to the 
unhappy conditions in Russia, the Jewish massa- 
cres, and the threatening unrest. My wife was 
expressing her horror at the things we read, 
and I began to feel that we were skating on very 
thin ice, seeing that the Czar was the Crown 
Prince's nephew, when I heard him say to her, 
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with great earnestness, "You may believe that 
if my sister had the influence many think, many 
a bunion would ba 6886(1 for that unhappy people." 
And my heart swelled with gratitude; for Crown 
Pliacc Froderik's sister, the Czar's mother, was 
the sweet Prim-ess Dogmar whom every Danish 
boy loved when I was one of thorn, unless he were 
the sworn knight of Alexandra, her beautiful -inter. 
After dinner we strayed through the garden 
that lies in the shelter of the deep beech forest, 
and when it was bed-time the boys, including 
my wife's cavalier, came to kiss their father 
good-night. It was all as sweet a picture of 
family happiness as if it were our own White 
House at home, and it did us good to witness. 
I think our host saw it, for when we shook hands 
at the leave-taking he said: "You have seen 
now how happily and simply we live here, and 
T am glad you came. Now, take back with 
you my warm greeting to your great President, 
and tell him that wc all of us admire him and 
trust him, and are glad of the prosperity of his 
people — your people." 
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Hfl had Mpraamd a wish to my wife to read 
our story, and I sent to London for a copy of 
"The Making of an American," which he fell 
to reading at once, according to his habit. They 
say in Denmark that he reiuln cvrrything and 
ti< vrr forgets anything, and has it all at his 
fingers' end always. I had proof of that when 
we next met. It was in the Old Town at the 
reopening of the Domkirke. I was coming 
out of our hotel at seven in the morning, and 
in the Square ran plumb into a gen lie man in a 
military cloak, who had a young man for com- 
pany and a girl of fifteen or sixteen. 

"Good morning. Mr. Riis," said he. "I hope 
you are well, and your wife, since last we 
met." 

It must surely be that I am getting old and 
foolish. The voice I knew; there are few as 
pleasing. But the man — I stood and looked 
at him, while a smile crept over his features and 
broadened there. All at once I knew. 

u But, good gracious, your Royal Highness," I 
said, " who would expect to find you here before 
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any one is up and stirring? You arc really 
yourself to blame." 

He laughed. "We are early risers, my chil- 
dren and I. We have been up and out it&M 
six o'clock." And so they had, I learned after- 
wards, to the despair of the cook at the Bishop's 
house where they were staying. He introduced 
his son and daughter. "And now," said the 
Prince with a smile that had a challenge in it, 
"where do you suppose we have been? Down 
at the river to look at the bridge where you first 
met your wife. You see, I have read your book. 
But we did not 6nd it." 

I explained that the Long Bridge had been 
but a memory those twenty year*, but to UK a 
very dear one, and he nodded brightly, "Give 
her my warm regards." She was glad when 
I told her, for her loyal heart had made room 
for him beside his sweet sisters from our child- 
hood. When the lilacs bloomed again, I was 
nlonc, and he sent mc a DMBft ttg C of sorrow and 
sympathy. And because of that, for his liking 
of her, he shall always have a place in my heart. 
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They told no end of stories of the delight he 
liail given by this gift, BO invaluable in a public 
man, of remembering and rccugnhsine; men after 
the Injwe of years. One peasant, come to tOWB 
to see the show, was halted by Prince Frcdcrik 
in the market square, as was T, and greeted 
as an old comrade. They had been recruits 
t<>'-i 'IImt in unr regiment; for the royal princes 
in Denmark have to -nvc in the rankn with their 
fellow-citm-m. They arc not made general** 
at birth. In Copenhagen I was told that the 
Prince kept tab on all that went on in the Rigs- 
dag, and the man without convictions dreaded 
nothing so much as hie long memory. With 
reason it would seem; for not long before, when 
a certain member of the Opposition made a 
troublesome speech, the Crown Prince calmly 
brought out his scrap-book and showed the 
embarrassed minister where the same man had 
taken the exactly opposite stand half a score 
of years before. It is not hard to understand 
how a memory like that might become potent 
in the deliberations of a parliamentary body, 




particularly among a people with a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, like the Danes. However, 
they have something better than that. They 
are above all a loyal people. I have never 
seen anything more touching or more creditable 
to a nation than the way the Danes put aside 
their claims when the dispute between them 
and King Christian's ministers over constitutional 
rights became bitter, aud the lung, loyal lum- 
self to the backbone, would not let the min- 
isters go. 

"Ho is of the past that does not compre- 
hend," they said, "but he is our good old King 
and wc love him," 



And the clouds blew over, and the people 
and their ruler were united in an affection that 
wiped out every trace of resentment. King 
Frederik is of the present. He knows his people, 
and they trust him with the love they gave 
his father. Stronger buttress was never built 
for a happy union of Prince and People. 
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